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THE OUTLOOK. 


The report of the Treasurer of the United States re- 
cords one of the most prosperous years that has ever 
been known tothe country. The net revenue during 
the year was $360,781,292, almost a millionaday. The 
expenditures were $260,069,405, leaving the magnifi- 
cent surplus of $100,069,405. The interest charge, 
which is one of the heaviest items of expense, was 
reduced in the year almost fifteen millions. The in- 
crease in the revenues of the government, as com- 
pared with those of the previous year, was $27,255,- 
681, and the decrease in expenditures $6,930,070. 
During the month of October the debt was reduced 
thirteen millions, and the total reduction of the year 
was $101,000,000 ; the largest reduction ever made 
in the same period of time having been made during 
the last four months. 


The International Cotton Exposition at Atlanta is 
a decided success, and is apparently doing its most 
valuable work in bringing together Northern and 
Southern manufacturers and merchants. There is a 
vigorous contest for the trade of the South between 
the East and the West, and many of the exhibitors are 
spending large sums of money in the hope of intro- 
ducing their manufactures extensively into the South. 
If the Exposition shall result in a wider distribution 
of Northern capital through the Southern States, and 
a fuller understanding of Northern methods and 
business resources on the part of the Southern 
people, it will do a work which will make it memo- 
rable in our history. The only drawback to the sue- 
cess of the enterprise is the high passenger rates de- 
manded on the Southern roads. These are so great 
as to materially lessen the number of visitors to At- 
lanta, and an effort is being made to secure a re- 
duction. 


The civil service reform is certainly making sub- 
stantial progress when cabinet ministers are forced, 
by a little experience of the difficulties of managing 
their departments under the present system, to take 
the grourd that some reform is inevitable. The 
latest convert is ex-Secretary Windom, who has ma- 
tured a plan which is, in effect: To allot tothe dif- 
ferent States the appointments to which they are 
respectively entitled in the Department ; to appoint 
a committee of three in each State whoshall properly 


examine all candidates for the Government service in 
the State, and prepare a list, graduated according to 
merit, of those who passed the examination, to be 
filed with the Department at Washington. From 
these lists Mr. Windom would fill whatever vacancies 
occur in the Treasury Department. The serious de- 
fect in this plan is that it assumes that the offices 
are, in a measure, rewards to be equally divided be- 
tween the different States. A radical reform must 
take radical grounds, and plant itself honestly 
on the ground that capacity is the only qualification 
for the Government service. Any other plan is un- 
business-like and would certainly prove pernicious. 
The spoils system must be killed, root and branch, 
and the conception of office as a reward must be elim- 
inated altogether. 


The Newark bank failure turns out to have been 
even more disastrous than was at first supposed, the 
defalcation exceeding two millions of dollars and the 
rascality of the cashier, Baldwin, becoming more and 
more apparent as the investigations are carried on. 
It is now affirmed that instead of falling into the 
power of Nugent & Co., the morocco dealers, by an ir- 
regular loan followed up by forced loans, Baldwin took 
the business into his own hands in 1873 ostensibly to 
secure an indebtedness of $100,000 to the bank, and 
has from that day been its sole manager. What dis- 
position he made of the enormous sum which he has 
embezzled has not yet appeared. The story is an 
old one, which has been repeated again and again in 
recent years under different names. Mr. Baldwin 
was so highly respected and so thoroughly trusted 
that the fact of his being the cashier of a leading 
institution,and at the same time on intimate relations 
with a business firm of large trade but no credit, 
seems never to have received a thought from the 
directors of the institution. These gentlemen are all 
men of the highest respectability and of large means, 
whose official connection with the bank gave it great 
strength and credit. It is said that iu their examina- 
tions they carefully counted the packages of bills but 
passed without examination items of $1,500,000 in 
the cashier’s accounts. There will never be an end 
of these occurrences until directors refuse to accept 
positions whose duties they will not discharge, or 
until they are held personally liable for the neglect 
to perform their duties, and until such systems of 
check are made imperative in all financial institutions 
as will make it impossible for any man or set of men 
to become embezzlers. 


The extent of the popular re-action in Ireland is 
indicated by the fact that over thirty thousand ap- 
plications for readjustment of rent have already been 
made. In fact, the principal danger now seems to 
be that the Court may be so overwhelmed with work 
as to make the new Act practically inoperative. The 
desire to secure the fruits. of the new law is so wide- 
spread and so emphatic that the leaders of the scat- 
tered Land League are endeavoring,to turn the popu- 
lar movement to profit by taking it under their own 
wing and announcing that this is their own method of 
defeating the bill; a statement which may well be 
doubted. In the first case that came up for readjust- 
ment the reduction in yearly rental was fully twenty- 
five per cent., and the decision of the Court that im- 
provements shall be presumed to have been made by 
the tenant, unless the landlord can prove to the 
contrary, is so radical that the landlords are already 
announcing their determination to appeal from it. 
This position exactly reverses the former presump- 
tion of law and is of immense advantage to the 
tenants. In fact the whole bearing of the Court, so 
far, has been so decidedly favorable to this class 
that one danger to be apprehended is the develop- 
ment of a sentiment in faver of the landlords. The 
League has withdrawn its solicitor from the Land 
Court, and the provisions of the act are likely to be 
fairly tested, which is all the English ministry can 
ask. English feeling was never better toward Ire- 
land than at the present, even the ‘‘ Standard,” the 
organ of extreme Toryism, declaring that the perma- 
nent pacification of Ireland is worth any honorable 
sacrifice on the part of England. There is little 
doubt that if Irishmen act with moderation, and show 


a reasonable desire to fairly test whatever remedies 
the English government provides for their wrongs, 
the time is not far distant when they will be able to 
manage their own local affairs by a local Parliament, 
and it is questionable whether the well wisher of 
Ireland wouid desire to have that country go further 
in the path of independence. 


This week will probably be signalized by an ex- 
citing debate in the French assembly on the inva- 
sion of Tunis. Questions connected with the Gov- 
ernment policy came up last week and Premier 
Ferry made a vigorous but disingenuous defence, 
affirming that the Tunisian expedition was a neces- 
sity for the protection of the Algerian frontier ; the 
fact being that Tunis was invaded after the Kroumirs 
had laid down their arms. The feeling, however, is 
too strong to be allayed by ministerial statements 
and a searching discussion may be looked for. The - 
government has dealt in duplicity from the very be- 
ginning of the affair, and its bad faith-has reacted to 
destroy its prestige not only in England and Italy, 
but at home, and among its political supporters. 
The failure to surround the Arabs at Kairwan will 
prolong the contest and is likely to lead to an ardu- 
ous winter campaign. Plans are already made for a 
third general movement of the invading army, which 
will embrace the coast and the interior. The Arabs 
have retreated in two bodies from the Holy City, 
one toward the coast and the other toward the 
Province of Djerid, their movements in both cases 
being so rapid that the French were unable to sur- 
round them, 


However widespread international commotion in 
Russia may be, the policy of aggression in Asia is 
carried steadily forward. In fact, there is no line of 
policy to which Russia has adhered so consistently 
for the past century. In accordance with the wishes 
of their various ‘tribes the chiefs at Merv have all | 
declared their submission to the Tsar. The surren- 
der of their ‘arms was ordered by the Russian com- 
mander as an evidence of their good faith, and al- 
though intelligence of the final result of the confer- 
ence has not yet reached this country it is more 
than probable that the Russian superiority has been 
fully recognized. Merv virtually falls into the 
Russian hands without the necessity of actual occu- 
pation. As matters stand, the result of recent oper- 
ations in the Trans-Oaspian country has been to 
extend the limits of Russian power 350 miles from 
the sea, and the acquisition of Merv moves the line 
200 miles further east. There is a steady advance 
toward the boundaries of Afghanistan, and Herat is 
already within easy distance of Russian arms, 


The singular features of a government in which 
the composition of the administration is not affected 
by that of the parliamentary or popular assembly, 
which have been brought out very strikingly during 
the last decade of German history, are likely to be 
emphasized again in the new difficulties which the 
results of recent elections will bring upon Prince Bis- 
marck, The total returns are not yet in, and a second 
election must be held in a considerable number of 
districts before the general result will be perfectly 
known. The election, however, more than most in 
recent years, has clearly drawn the line of opposition 
to the Government. Bismarck made every exertion 
to forward the Conservative interests ; the official 
press declared again and again in the most emphatic 
and even abusive language that every vote cast for a 
Liberal was a vote against the Emperor ; the news- 
paper articles and speeches on the Conservative side 
were of the most extreme character during the entire 
campaign ; Bismarck contributed a son to the Con- 
servative speakers of the canvass, and in every possi- 
ble way Government influence was used to defeat the 
Liberals. It is noticeable that wherever these special 
effofts were made under official sanction the Conserv- 
atives received their most crushing defeats, and when 
the Chancellor meets the new Reichstag he will find 
an opposition far more decided and outspoken than 
any which he has confronted, and one which is likely 
to prove more unmanageable than those whose 


purposes he has so adroitly foiled in former times. 
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It is evident that the German Premier has not per- 
suaded the people that he is the safest guide for Ger- 
many, in spite of his attempt to mingle Socialism 
with autocracy. 


FIGURES THAT LIE. 


SOMEWHAT discouraged correspondent, in 

a manuscript that lies before us, thus laments 
the condition of our churches: ‘‘ Yearly additions 
to an average church appear to be about five, and 
estimating diminutions by death, about one. That 
is, a minister, four oflicers perhaps, all the member- 
ship, a fully equipped and organized Sunday: school, 
all appliances of family piety, of the religious press 
and all nineteenth century facilities, are in operation 
for a year, and five converts are the result.” The 
complaint is acommon one. Itis presented annually 
at church Conferences and Congresses with depress- 
ing monotony. But if itis a well grounded complaint 
the monotony is no objection. And if the efficiency 
of a church is to be measured by the number of con- 
verts, the complaint is well grounded. If the church 
is a recruiting office, the number of recruits is dis- 
tressingly small for the expenditure involved of 
time, thought and money. 

In fact, however, the modern church is not a re- 
cruiting office ; it isa school. The modern pastor is 
not a preacher of the Gospel, A preacher is a herald ; 
the Gospel is good news. The modern preacher is 
not a herald of news. The missionary is; the Evan- 
gelist may be; the settled pastor is not. He is a 
teacher of Christian ethics and Christian doctrine to 
a community of Christian households. He has as 
little reason to be discouraged if his school does not 
grow bigger, as to be elated if it does. A school is 
to be tested not by increase of its numbers but by 
increase of wisdom ; not by its roll, but by its recita- 
tions. 

Christ distinctly gave to his apostles a double 
mission. ‘‘Go ye,” said he, ‘‘and make disciples 
of all the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teach- 
ing them to observe.all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” To make disciples is one thing; to 
teach them is ancther. ‘I'he same person may fulfill 
both functions ; but he need not; and if he attempts 
to do both he wil! be likely to succeed in neither. 
The modern pastor is a teacher. He lives in anation 
which has already been made a disciple of ; in a com- 
munity which is learning Christian truth by many 
influences : the pulpit, the press, both religious and 
secular, literature, public discussion, the very course 
of events, political and commercial. The assassination 
of a President, the defalcation of a bank cashier, the 
uprising of a community-against ‘‘ bossism,” are all 
occasions for much sound Christian teaching, out- 
side of churches as well as inside them. The modern 
pastor not only speaks in such a community, but he 
speaks to a carefully sifted portion of that commu- 
nity. He speaks to households who are already 
sufficiently disciples to go regularly to Christ’s 
school voluntarily, and pay regularly for tuition in 
Christ’s lore. To measure such a man’s work by 
the number of admissions to the church is as absurd 
as it would be to measure the work of President Por- 
ter or President Eliot by the increase in the classes 
of Yale or Harvard. 

It may be that the church is putting relatively too 
much strength into teaching disciples, nnd too little 
on making them ; that its expenditures for drill ma- 
chinery are too lavish, and for recruiting machinery 
too niggardly. It may be that it has half forgotten 
the first part of its commission, finding the second 
part easier and more agreeable. This is, indeed, 
unquestionably the fact. If half the churches in 


America could be closed to-morrow, and of their | 


poorly supported ministers half could go into mis- 
sionary fields, and the other half into secular indus- 
try, the church would be stronger and the community 
better off. Ten well selected and well paid pastors 
would do more good than twenty chosen by chance 
and with half-starved bodies and wholly starved 
minds, Half as mary churches would do twice as 
much work, They would teach Christianity more 
effectively and have some energy to spare for mak- 
ing disciples of all nations: And a country in which 
all nations are gathering by a common impulse is 
the best conceivable ground for the work. 

But no pastor has any reason for elation because 
his church reports great additions, or for discourage- 
ment because it does not. No Sabbath-school teach- 
er needs despair because his scholars are not straight- 
way made ‘‘ professors.”” This is one result, but it 
is only one result, to be aimed at. The pastor 
must measure his work by the lives of his house- 


holds ; the teacher must measure his work by thie 
behavier of his boys. If in the community temper- 
ance is promoted, insectivorous slanders are less 
agile of wing and fierce of bite, social bickerings and 
quarrelings are less common, if in the class the boy 
appears on Sunday with cleaner hands and less frowsy 
hair, if he begin to read the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion ” 
instead of the ‘‘ Police Gazette,” the pastor and the 


teacher are doing their work well and God is putting | 


the seal of, his approval upon it. The value of a 
church is to be measured not by the statistics in the 
church Year Book, but by the unreportable spirit in 
the community; and, so measured, the Christian 
churches were never doing a better or more fruitful 
work than they are doing in the United States of 
America in this year of grace 1881. 


UNAUTHORIZED AND MISLEA D- 
ING. 


Examiner and Chronicle ” should examine 

first and chronicle afterward. In its issue of 
Oct. 13th it informed its readers in large type that 
the aim of the Congregational Creed Commission was 
not to conform the Creed of the churches ‘‘ to an hon- 
est interpretation of the New Testament teachings,”’ 
but ‘‘ to conform it tothe progressive beliefs” of the 
denomination. In its issue of Nov. 3d it informs its 
readers in very small type that this impression is 
‘‘ unauthorized and misleading.” 

That it certainly is, Any statement respecting thé 
aims of the Creed Commission is unauthorized. The 
twenty-five gentlemen who constitute that body have 
authorized no statement to be made of their purpose. 
They have not even deeided by any formal action 
what that purpose is, Itis yet to be proved even 
that they can agree in purpose. They have met and 
compared views in informal conference. They have 
agreed to see if they can prepare three papers—a re- 
statement of doctrine, a brief confession of faith ap- 
propriate for use in the admission of members, and a 
catechism for the instruction of the young. But this 
attempt is purely tentative. When their sub-com- 
mittees report it may be found that the re-statement 
is so short or the confession is so long, the re-state- 
ment is so practical or the confession is so theological, 
that one paper may serve the double purpose. When 
the Catechetical Committee get to their work they may 
conclude that the day of catechisms is over, and that 
the form of instruction for children must be made to 
conform to the progressive methods of modern times. 
The Commission is now merely gathering up its 
arrows and putting them inits quiver. No one is 
authorized to say what its aim will be till it has 
strung its bow and put its arrow on the string. 

And the original statement is as ‘‘ misleading ” as 
it is unauthorized. Any imaginary contrast be- 
tween the ‘‘ progressive beliefs” of the Christian 
Church of the nineteenth century and ‘‘an honest 
interpretation of New Testament teachings” is mis- 
leading. No such contrast, in fact, exists. Honesty 
of interpretation of the New Testament is one of the 
distinetive characteristics of the progressive beliefs 
of the present age. It is because the progressive 
beliefs of the Congregationalists of to-day are founded 
on a far more honest interpretation of New Testa- 
ment teachings that alarge proportion of Congre- 
gational Biblical scholars teach to-day that infant 
baptism was probably very rare, if not wholly un- 
known, in the time of the Apostles. It is for the 
same reason that a smaller proportion of Congrega- 
tional Biblical scholars are questioning seriously 


whether eternal means endless or age-long, and 


whether death means living in misery or ceasing 
to live. 

Christ has promised to be with his church alway, 
even unto the end of the world. He has promised 
to teach them all things as well as to bring all things 
to their remembrance. He has told them to bring 
things new as well as old out of their treasure. The 
church has been a worderfully stupid and stolid 
pupil if in nineteen centuries she has learned noth- 
ing ; if, after ages of study and debate, sometimes 
hot and always earnest and serious, she does not 
understand the teachings of the Master better than 
she did. If not, all the theological debate has indeed 
been what infidelity scornfully calls it, worse than 
useless. What the Creed Commission will aim to do 
no one is authorized to say; what it will do no 
prophet who cares for his reputation will undertake 
to foretell. But what it ought to do is perfectly 
clear ; viz., to conform its statement of doctrine to an 
honest interpretation of New Testament teachings, 
and therefore to the progressive beliefs of the Chris- 
tian churches of to-day. The present age must 


search the Scriptures for itself and learn its lessons 
and apply them to its own needs, The manna that 
was gathered in the sixteenth cextury is not the 
manna for the nineteenth. The leaves of the tree of 
life are for the healing of the nations ; but they must 
be gathered fresh from the living boughs, not dead 
and withered from last autumn’s strewing of the 
ground. 


NOTES. 


The artieles in this week’s Christian Union are all of a 
popular character. The Rey. William Lloyd discusses the 
subject of reform in church music; Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
endeavors to show the significance of Mr. Emerson’s career 
as an American; Miss Josie Keen relates some interesting 


| anecdotes concerning Baron Steuben, apropos to the presence 


of his descendants in this country; the Rev. Dr. Buttles, 
whose humorous contributions to the subject of church life 
and work have been enjoyed by our readers, adds another in 
the same general line; and in the Home there are papers 
upon the prevailing fashions, householé gardening, and place 
hunting in New York, the last being the record of the per- 
sonal experience of a boy of fifteen written by himself. We 
commend its perusal to all our young readers, and especially 
those who are looking from country homes toward mercan- 
tile life in the city. In the department of Books and Authors 
there are reviews by the Rev. John Cotton Smith, and others, 
and in the Young Folks Miss Louise Stockton tells the simple 
story ofa fern. 


Those members of the special committee of fifteen on the 
affairs of the Home Missionary Society who are in the East 
send us the following addendum to their report referred to 
in our Outlook last week : 

In, explanation of a “note” in the report of the Committee of Fif- 
teen on the affairs of the American Home Missionary Society, to the 
effect that the Committee has ‘‘under consideration another basis of 


** other basis” only respects the question of the proper allotment and 
distribution of the additional members of the Board of Directore after 
the nomination of one each by each State Convention, Association 
or Conference has been made. It is a simple matter of the best 
apportionment of these nominations within the limits of ** one hun- 
dred” by the use of multiples of churches or of church members. The 
question no way affects the proposition—which wes one great end 


should have a voice in the administration of the affairs of the Soci- 
ety. Such voice they do not now have any more than in the admin- 
istration of the New York Central Railway. That each State Con- 
ference, Association or Convention should have such voice (as repre- 
sc ntatives of the churches who give the money) is a proposition in 
which the Committee are unanimous. 

Wu. E. Gov tp, Chairman. 

J. L. WITHROW, Members 

Gro. LEON | of 

JamMES G. Jounson, Committee. 


The presence of Mr. Edward A. Freeman in this country 


the old misunderstanding between England and America 
has passed away forever. When men of Mr. Freeman’s dis- 
tinction study our institutions and beconfe to us the expo- 
nents of English thought there is sure to result an intelii- 
gent mutual comprehension of character and aims. Mr. 
Freeman holds the very first place among historians who 
use the English language. No more candid and conscien- 
tious student has ever devoted himself to the study of his- 
tory, and no Englishman has ever done so much to clear 
up the obscure field of early English story. Mr. Freeman 
represents the most advanced school of historians, who in- 
sist upon the suppression of all personal bias, the banish- 
ment of imagination, and rigid adherence to facts in 
historical investigation. His works, published by Mac- 
millan & Co., ought to be familiar to every American who 
desires to know the origin and early history of his race, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that he will meet everywhere that 
popular recognition in which a nation by honoring eminence 
and character honors itself. 


It is stated on the very best authority that there has been 
no split in the National Woman's Temperance Union. Out 
of 248 delegates, representing thirty-three States, half-a- 
dozen of the less influential met two days after the close of 
the convention and seceded. Susan B. Anthony was intro- 
duced at a morning session but took no part in the proceed- 
ings, and was not present at any later meetings. No ad- 
vanced position was taken on the question of suffrage, each 
State being left to act according to its preference in the 
matter. The convention was unusually successful, and the 
outlook for progress was never better, the Southern women 
especially taking vigorous hold of the work. Temperance 
and suffrage are two very different things, and this useful 
Association cannot do better than keep its own work of tem- 


far as the old agitators are concerned, has decidedly lost 
popular confidence and interest; the results will be reached 
by wiser hands and better methods. 


The singular speculation in C -nfederate bonds which has 


. been going on for some time past is beginning to excite 


official attention as well as unofficial curiosity. A New 
York firm has been advertising in Chicago for bonds at 
$2.50 per $1,000, and large amounts were sold last week in 
Augusta at $10.00 and $11.00 per $1,000. The purchasers 


are evidently not dealers in antiquities, and the demand 


repr tation,” this statement seems proper to be made. The. 


the Committee were seeking to bring about—that the churches 


and the fact that he is to deliver his historical lectures in a 
number of different places are among the best evidences that 


perance reform firmly before it. The suffrage movement, s0_ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


from museums is not large enough to explain these sales. 
The old rumors of large sums of Confederate treasure in 
Europe have therefore been revived as a possible explana- 
tion, and it is said that Mr. Jefferson Davi:’s visits to Europe 
may have some connection with a secreted fund. The story 
is probably apocryphal, and the rewards of investigation 
will be as ample as those which have come from the nu- 
merous attempts to discover the treasures of the late Cap- 
tain Kidd. 


Every man needs the inspiration of personal work for the 
yood of others. It is not enough to make eloquent pleas for 
charity or to give geacrous sums of money; what is needed 
to keep the heart warm is personal contact with misfortune 
and suffering. Every community has its aged, its sick and 
ite poor to whom a visit is often a better medicine than the 
doctor’s prescription, and more grateful than the gift of 
bank bills. Do you carry the sunshine of your prosperity or 
the brightness of your good spirits across these darkened 
thresholds? If you do not you are missing the best way of 
making your own life rich, of preparing for your Sunday- 
echool lesson if you are a teacher, of fitting yourself for the 
giving of iuspiration aud sympathy, the best things that 
men bring to each other. 


The way to keep a Sunday-school teachers’ meeting alive 
is to make it alive meeting. Begin promptly, whether few 
or many teachers are present. Close promptly, however in- 
teresting the lesson. Keep within an hour. Begin with 
prayer. Break in the middle with a prayer or a hymn occa- 
sionally. Study the lesson spiritually, not technically or 
professionally. Remember what the Bible is profitable for: 
doctrine, reproof, correction and instruction in righteous- 
ness; and use it accordingly. Give your teachers the ear, 
throw away the husk, and they will come again. So says 
one Sabbath-school Superintendent, an old subscriber of 
The Christian Union. He has tried it and speaks out of three 
years of experience. 


The project broached in England, to present @ statue of 
Mr. Gladstone to this country, if carried out would bea 
most gracefnl recognition of American sentiment toward 
the English people, and would be particularly gratefnl to a 
nation whose admiration for Mr. Gladstone is as great as 
that which he receives from his most ardent supporters at 
home. In Mr. Gladstone English character reaches its 
noblest achievement, and no better representative could be 
found of those traits and abilities which Americans most 
admire in the mother race. 


The Christian Advocate asks The Christian Union toname 
‘one of the conferences" of the Metbodist Church in which 
not even a respectable minority of ministers teach the doc- 
trine of future endless punishment in their pulpits. This is 
asking The Christian Union to aid in a hunt for heretics, an 
office which it respectfully declines. But it reiterates its 
former statement: and the habitual readers of The Christian 
Union will know whether it is accustoined to make such 
statements at hazard, or on authentic and adequate infor- 


mation. 


Miss Frances E. Willard commenced on Monday, Novem- 
ber 6th, a series of temperance meetings in this city, under 
the auspices of the local Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, to continue two weeks. It is proposed to make a 
short and telling temperance campaign, and Miss Willard’s 
abilities aud earnestness are the best possible guarantee of its 
success. The afternoon meetings will be held at the chapel 
of the Broadway Tabernacle each day at three o'clock; the 
evening meetings will be held in different churches. 


Science and the book of Genesis are at last in accord on 
oue subject at least, if the word of Mr. James Sully in the 
‘« Nineteenth Century” may be regarded as authoritative. He 
declares that ‘‘evolution has reviewed its work of creation 
and modestly pronounced it good.” This is rather a late 
verdict, but it is an indorsement of the record in Genesis on 
creation which will have weight with some people. When 
ecience becomes optimistic it is certainly time for the pessi- 
mist to take heart. 


The mail brings us several notes of thanks for ‘‘the fine 
picture of the retired editor of the Christian Union.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply er. \°r 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


—Please answer in your column of Inquiring Friends the following 
questions : War General Washington, at the time of his death,a 
believer in the divinity of Jesus? Was he abeliever inthe inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures ? In your answer please state your authority 
for the same. 

By anewering the above at your earliest convenience yon will 
greatly oblige several inquiring friends. 


—In the statement concerning the religion of our President, now 
going the ronnds, Washington is called, as usnal, a devout Episcopal- 
ian. Itis most certain that he was a baptized member of the Episcopal 
Church and was accustomed toattend its serviees. But it has been 
s1id. andon what seemed very good anthority, that he was not a 
communing member. The narrative is, that when living in Phila- 
delphia he nsed to retire from the church between the sermon and 
communion. The rector, observing this, prepared a special dis- 
course to show it to bethe duty of every church member to com- 
mnne. But, to his great disappointment, the result was that 
Washington did not come at all on communion occasions. How- 
ever it is hardly to be snpposed that so perfect a character as his 
ghould not be substantially a Christian one. It is also claimed that 


Washington was a Free Mason, and even of high degree. Thus we 
often see his noble figure represented with apron on, and trowel in 
hand, and the symbols of the order around. But it is most posi- 
tively affirmed that, though indeed initiated into the lodge, he 
never afterwards entered it. This is very probable in view of his 
great dignity of person. Cc. 8. 8. 


There is ample evidence that Washington was in full com- 
munion with the Protestant Episcopal Church before and 
after the Revolution. He was baptized by a minister of that 
church on April 3, 1732, and the record in his mother’s Bible 
gives the names of his sponsors—two men and one woman. 
He was a vestryman of Truro parish, which included Mount 
Vernon; and its church (Pohick) was built under his direc- 
tions, from plans drawn by his own hand. He was alsoa 
vestryman of the church at Alexandria, Va., where he had a 
pew. When he was President of the United States, living in 
New York, he was a punctual attendant of St. Paul’s Church 
on Sabbath mornings; and} in Philadelphia he attended 
Christ Church. So testifies Lis diary. Bishop Meade, in his 
‘*Old Churches and Families of Virginia,” says Washington 
was a communicant of the church; and when the Continental 
Army was at winter quarters at Morristown, N. J.,in 1777- 
‘78, he partook of the Lord’s Supper in the Presbyterian 
Church there, having said to the pastor (Mr. Jones): 
‘* Though I am a member of the Church of England I have 
no exclusive partiality... Dr. Sparks, in summing up Wash- 
ington's character,says: ‘‘ A Christian in faith and practice, 
he was habitually devout.”’ 

There is ample evidence, documentary and otherwise, that 
Washington was an honored member of the Masonic frater- 
nity. He was admitted into the order at Fredericksburg, 
Va., Nov. 4, 1752, when he was less than 21 years of age, and 
was @ Master Mason in 1753. There is a portrait of Wash- 
ington in the full regalia of a Master Mason, painted by an in- 
different artist (Williams) in 1794. Madame Lafayette, whose 
husband was a brother Mason, sent to Washington an elegant 
Masonic apron, the emblems in which were wrought by her 
own hands. That apron now adorns the walls of the Grand 
Master’s room in Masonic Hall, Philadelphia. Elkanah 
Watson and his partner, then merchants in France, present- 
ed him with elegant Masonic ornaments. These are in Wash- 
ington Lodge, Alexandria, to whieh they were presented by 
G. W. P. Custis, Washington’s adopted son. These were 
kept at Mount Vernon and used at Alexandria. The collar 
and other ornaments are those of a Master Mason. Mr. 
Benson J. Lossing possesses a medal struck to commemorate 
Washington's visit to Solomon Lodge, No. 1, at Poughkeep- 
sie, on Dec. 27, 1782. On it are the words, ‘* Brother George 
Washington.”” He also has an engraving of the Masonic 
portrait above mentioned, and also the Lafayette apron. 
There is other evidence in abundance that Washington was 
a Mason. | 


—A lady was speaking lately of making: sacrifices for others, as 
though the hesitation, pain or dislike was of itself a merit, and ab- 
solutely necessary to include her among the raved. My reply was 
that she shonld get beyond that, ana that this feeling was unneces- 
sary, and instanced it by a person involuntarily putting his hand to 
his pocket at the sight of poverty. 

Is it a part of a Christian’s duty to be in a state of perpetaal eacri- 
fice? Is there not a growth, an attainment beyond sacrifice? Sacri- 
fice is tanght as the Alpha, but is it also the Omega? Can there not 
be a condition of love which no longer feels the fire of sacrifice? 
Then again, Christ is perfection: now, looking upon it in this light, 
was the death of Christ really a sacrifice, except as we look upon it 
from a human standpoint ? INQUIRER. 


Every man is constantly beset with conflicting desires. 
His composite nature makes this inevitable. Whenever he 
grants one desire and denies another there is some sort of 
sacrifice. The drunkard sacrifices his health to his cups ; the 
temperate man sacrifices his cups to his health. The one is 
as really a sacrifice as the other, though not as meritorious. 
When a mother foregoes social enjoyments for the sake of 
being with her chiléren in the evening she performs an act 
of real self-sacrifice, although her love for her children may 
be so deep and strong that there is no difficulty on her part 
in deciding whether she will stay in the nursery or go to the 
party. When Christ faced the mob, suffered their howlings 
and their insults, hung upon the cross, and looked upon his 
sorrowing disciples and his heart-broken mother, he suffered 
a real sacrifice; none the less that his ‘love for the souls of 
men and for his Father in heaven made him enter upon this 
sacrifice unhesitatingly. There is no virtue in sacrifice for 
its own sake. To inflict pain upon one’s self, whether by a 
scourge on the back or by a mental scorge upon the heart, is 
always a piece of useless superstition. The merit of sacri- 
fice consists in making the lower nature and the lower wish 
always yield to the higher nature and the higher wish. This 
may be accomplished without a struggle, but it never can be 
accomplished without a real self-denial. 


—Will you please give us your opinion on prophecy: especially an 
exposition of the 18th verse of the 2d chapter of Matthew. Did 
Jeremiah, when he spoke of Rachel “ weeping for her children,” see 
through the vista of yearethe children destroyed by Herod; or was 
he not speaking of the return of the Jews from captivity? If the 
prophecy did refer to Herod and his acts, could Herod do otherwise ? 
In a word, could it bea sin for an individual to fulfill a prophecy ? 

W. R. B. 


Jeremiah undoubtedly referred primarily to the sorrow 
coming upon the children of Israel in the capture of Jerusa- 
lem and the terrible events that accompanied it, but the 
prophecy received a second and further fulfillment in the 
destruction of the children of Bethlehem by Herod. ‘‘ Divine 
prophecies,’ says Lord Bacon, ** being of the nature of their 
Author, with whom a thousand years are as one day, are not 
punctually fulfilled at once, but have springing and germi- 
nant accomplishment throughout many ages.” The fact 
that a wicked deed fulfills a prophecy does not make it any 
less wicked. ‘“‘Him, being delivered by the determinate 
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counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.” 


—I propose giving a course of lectures on the Book of Ruth. 
Will you, under ** Inquiring Friends,” give me a list of books (with 
names of publishers, prices, &c.) that might help? With thanks 
for past and anticipated kindness, I am ws €. 


MANNSVILLE, Jeff. Co., N. Y. 


There are but few monographs on the book of Ruth. 
There is one volume by C. H. H. Wright, ‘‘The Book of 
Ruth in Hebrew and Chaldee,” which contains a critically 
revised text of the Chaldee Targum of Ruth, and notes ex- 
planatory and philological, which is recommended on good 
authority as valuable, though we are not familiar with it. 
Bishop Hall’s Works contain two sermons, one on Naomi 
and Ruth, one on Boaz and Ruth. The best work, how- 
ever, probably, for your use, and easily available, is the 
volume of Lange’s Commentary containing Ruth, prepared 
by Paulus Cassell, D. D., of Berlin, with additions by P. H. 
Steenstra, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School at Cambridge. This commentary 
is very full, both exegetically and homiletically, and will 
very probably contain all that you want. Examine, also, 
Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish Church,” and perhaps Keil’s Commentary 
in Clarke's Foreign Theological Library. All these books 
can be obtained through Charles Scribner's Sons of this city. 


May I ask, through your column devoted to Inquiring Friends, when 
that book by Jacob Abbott, ‘‘ Gentle Measures in the Management of 
the Young,” was written? I have read a great many of his boeks, 
but I never saw or heard of this one until since his death it has come 
into my hands, and I imagine it must have been written during his 
later years. It is a book that ougbt to be in the hands of every 
mother and every teacher of the young who speaks the English lan- 
guage ; and I wish that it might be translated into every tongue on 
the faee of the earth. It onght to go with the Bible into every home 
and every school, and I believe a new nation would arise that would 
make the angels sing for joy. I would be glad to ask, if it will not 
be impertinent, how many children had Jacob Abbott, where are 
they, and what is their occupation in life? Has his life been written, 
or is it going to be? 

I would be glad of the answers to these questions, if it may be, 
through The Christian Union, so that I can cnt them ont and paste 
them into my book, ‘* Gentle Measures,’ as I have already done the 
article, ** Born into Godliness,” by Lyman Abbott, which appeared in 
The Christian Union of Dec. 22, 1880. I am going to lend my book 
to all my friends, and I want them al! to read that too, it is so 
good, and will help on the good work of regeneration in the hearts 
of those who have the care of young children, I am sure. C. 


You are right in your surmise that ‘‘ Gentle Measures” was 
written near the close of Mr. Jacob Abbott's life. It was 
one of his last works. He left four sons, all living. Edward 
Abbott, editor of the ‘‘ Literary World’’ of Boston, and 
rector of an Episcopal Church in Cambridge; Lyman Abbott, 
editor of the Christian Union; Austin and Benjamin 
Vaughan Abbott, lawyers in New York city, and well 
known as authors of several pri minent and successful 
legal works. 


Will you please inform me, throngh the columns of Inquiring 
Friends, what States have passed a compulsory educational law ? 
What are the arguments used in its favor? Do you think the tend- 
ency of such a law would be to relieve the Southern States of their 
comparative illiteracy ? Su BSCRIBER. 


WILLIAMSBURGH, Tenn. 


The States that have passed compulsory laws in the inter- 
est of education are: California, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, New 
Hampshire. New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, Arizona, Washington and Wyoming. 
Texas had a law, passed in 1871, which was repealed in 1876. 
For the arguments in favor of compulsory education, send to 
Dexter A. Hawkins, 111 Broadway, New York City, Chair- 
man of Committee on Education of the New York City Coun- 
cil of Political Reform. for his pamphlet report on ‘‘Com- 
pulsory Education ;” for further and fuller information on 
the whole subject, to John Eaton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for his circular of information on 
‘‘Compulsory Education,” December, 1871. In answer to 
your final question, our belief is that the Southern States 
are very desirous to relieve themselves of their comparative 
illiteracy, that they have done all which in their past poverty 
it has been pessible for them to do, and that the best method 
of promoting education in the Southern States would be by 
liberal appropriations by the National Government for that 
purpose. 

Will yon be kind enough toinform me, through the Inquirers’ col- 
umn of The Christian Union,what are the authentic works on Ameri- 
can antiquities, their cost, where obtained, and which is best ? 

ARGYLE, N. Y. A ConsTANT READER. | 

The best books on this subject with which we are acquaint- 
ed are Baldwin’s “Ancient America,” a manual embodying 
in moderate compass the substance of what is fairly known 
respecting the civilized races which occupied a large part of 
the American continent before its discovery by Columbus, 
and Short’s ‘‘ North Americans of Antiquity,” a larger, more 
expensive and more comprehensive work on the same gen- 
eral subject, both published by Harper & Brothers, of this 
city, whom address for further information. 


H.—The best list of good books for the family library is 
one appended to Putnam’s republication in book form of 
‘‘Hints for Home Readings” from the columns of The 
Christian Union. A still fuller list is contained in a publica- 
tion of the same house entitled *‘ Good Reading.” 


B. E. F., Phila.--Two very good works on the structure 
and laws of verse are ‘‘Law of Verse,’’ by J. J. Sylvester, 
and ‘‘ Treatise on Versification,’’ by Gilbert Conway. Both 
published by Longman, and for sale by Scribner and Wel- 
ford. 
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CLOTHED UPON. 
By 8. H. Toarer. 


REARILY the bleak winds blow 
O’er the withering slopes to-night ; 
Summers come, and summers go, 
Borne in autumn’s chilly flight ; 
Well I know 


All things change! Ah, all things change ! 
Fleet and mutable, they pass. 
Dear eyes, now, may turn to strange, 
’ Love to scorn, perchance. Alas! 
All things change ! 


O, the golden-gate of youth! 
Soon we pass its portal-morn ; 
Truth has not the fire of Truth 
When the fire of Youth is gone ; 
Age and ruth, © 


Sorrowing in the autumn gale, 
Sighing in the autumn sun, 
Wed, and tell their piteous tale, 
Ere the race of Life is run: 

All things fail! 


All things fail? Nay, cease thy plaint; 
Wher the roses droop and die, 
And their trembling petals faint, 
Odors float on every sigh, 
Without taint. 


Pleasures live not till they’re gone. 

Song —its silent harmony— 

Takes ethereal virtue on, 

fleard in thought and memory, 
Clothed upon. 


Clothed upon! Ah, who can know 
How the Spirit clothes upon 
In this shadowy world below ? 
Only in the heavenly dawn 
Shall we know! 
HoLLow, October, 1881. 


OUR CHURCH MUSIC. 
By tHe Rev. Witiiam Lioyp. 


N old Presbyterian elder once said to me, ‘If 
the devil cannot get into a church any other 
way, he always finds a door in the choir gallery.” 

Many ministers decline to have anything to do with 
the matter at all, and relegate it to a music committee, 
and they, in turn, leave it almost entirely to the organ- 
ist. Such a course, I think, is unwise. The minister 
should be conductor of the wnole public service. 

The music should always harmonize with the 
thought and spirit which pervades the other part of the 
service. By the music I mean hymns, anthems and 
tunes. A class of music that may be eminently fitting 
and impressive in connection with one form of relig- 
ious worship may be incongruous and injurious in an- 
other. An eminent Roman Catholic clergyman, the 
music of whose church was acknowledged to be the 
most impressive and artistic of any in New York, once 
said, ‘‘ If I had charge of the music in any Protestant 
church in the city, I would soon make it as impressive 
a feature of the service as it is in my own; but I 
would have scarcely any of the kind that I now use. 
I would have such music as harmonized with Prot- 
estant sentiment and forms of worship. The error 
made in many of your churches is that you introduce 
Catholic music into Protestant worship, and it fails to 
awaken a response in the hearts of the people.” These 
words are worth pondering. I remember once enter- 
ing a cathedral on the Continent, in the early morning, 
to see the building. While there the silence was 
broken by a low but gradually increasing sound from 
the organ. Chord blended with chord in sweet, mourn- 
ful cadence, and in a few moments I heard the voices 
of an uaseen choir of male voices chanting a Latin 
hymn. 

The effect upon me I shall never forget. I bowed 
my head in silent ecstasy and the tears welled up into 
my eyes. Ido not know whether it was worship or 
only esthetic emotion. The dim light, the massive pil- 
lars, the vast, distant roof and the plaintive music 
were all in perfect keeping. But the same music 
would have affected me very differently had I heard 
it in Plymouth Church in the broad daylight, and with 
Mr. Beecher’s rotund face looking out from its usual 
frame of flowers. Our worship is simple. Its strength 
lies in its simplicity. The character of its music should 
therefore be simple, and sweet also. 

It is a mistake for a choir to be permitted to choose 
an opening anthem without first consulting the pastor 
as to the probable tone of the coming service. I once 
prepared a sermon under most touching circumstances, 


hoping to bring comfort to some hearts I knew were 
smitten sore by sin and sorrow. But the choir opened 
the service with a jigging hide-and-go-seek anthem in 
which the words, *‘March round about Jerusalem,” 
ran after each other from treble to tenor and alto to 
bass. The whole service was marred by the incon- 
gruity. Never leave the choice of your hymns to the 
leader of the choir. The thought that pervades the 
sermon should dominate the hymns, as far as possible. 
Sometimes a hymn in closing that presents a striking 
contrast to the sermon may be very effective. I would 
advise any man who preaches a sermon on hell to sing, 
in closing, a hymn on heaven. Nothing is more hor- 
rible than to hear a congregation sing of others: 

‘“‘ Far on the left, with horror standing, 

3 Their fearful doom to meet.” 

Banish rigorously all fugue tunes; that is, tunes in 
which the different parts have to catch up the words, 
as in the old song of ‘‘ Three blind mice.” I know of 
but few such tunes that can be sung by any congre- 
gation without becoming ludicrous. ‘‘ Antioch” is 
one that may be used; but even that is questionable. 
Old tunes recast, re-arranged by new composers, are 
generally ruined. Mr. Novello rearranged ‘‘ Old 
Hundred,” with variations. A stalwart Englishman 
attempted to join in the doxology, stopped—astounded 
—looked for a moment amazed at the choir, and then 
turned to his companion with a charitable explanation 
of the confusion worse confounded, as it seemed to 
his ears: ‘‘That choir’s drunk, sir.” No, it was Mr. 
Novello who had made the stately ‘‘Old Hundred” 
drunk with the new wine of his musical fancies. 

Avoid tunes that have well-known associations of a 
secular character. Iam aware that in many of the 
great operas there are melodies of exquisite beauty 
which can be easily wedded to sacred words. But it 
is not often wise to introduce them into our public 
worship. Those who have been used to hearing them 
in their own connection will find it difficult to dissoci- 
ate them therefrom. The music of ‘‘ The Bohemian 
Girl” and ‘‘ La Traviata” has its proper place, and few 
enjoy it more than I do; but I do not want it in 
church. So of popular songs. Some very laughable 
incidents have come to my knowledge in this connec- 
tion. In aScotch church not long since the congrega- 
tion sang to the old Scotch song, ‘‘Ye Banks and 
Braes,” the words, ‘‘He dies; the friend of sinners 
dies.” The minister was horrified to hear one Scotch 
lassie in the gallery sing out clear and full: 

‘* And my fause lover stole my rose ; 
But, ah! he left the thorn wi’ me.” 

Use very sparingly the modern trash known under 
the now generic name of Moody and Sankey hymns. 
There are in the whole collection perhaps a dozen 


hymns and tunes which are worth preserving, but the 


mass, both in words and music, is whipped syllabub, 
with bad eggs at that. Rowland Hill said he did not 
see why the devil should have all the good tunes; but 
there are some tunes in our modern revival hymnals 
we would be willing to give to that individual, or any 
other who would promise to burn them. The effect 
upon the spiritual life of a constant use of the wretched 
doggerel and rollicking melodies of these books is, I 
hold, bad. A weak, effervescing, unhealthy emotion- 
alism is fostered, instead of earnest, intelligent, robust 


‘piety. Such hymns as ‘Tell me the old, old story” 


we would not lose, but the sooner we stop ‘‘ Ringing 
the bells of heaven” the better. 

Choose as leader of the music, if possible, a Christian 
map, or, if not, a man of clear perceptions of spiritual 
proprieties. This will go a long way to make this ser- 
vice profitable. Whether you have a choir or a pre- 
centor, much difficulty will be avoided by such a se- 
lection. Then, whether led by a choir or a single 
voice, insist upon congregational singing. Let all the 
people praise thee,O God; yea, let all the people praise 
thee! Whatever tends to prevent this, or hinder the 
people from tuking part in the singing, should be 
firmly resisted by the proper authorities. This is a 
monopoly not to be tolerated. Choirs will seek to do 
this sometimes by choosing tunes the congregation 
does not know. - This can be obviated by the pastor 
attending the rehearsal or having the leader submit the 
tunes to him. Perhaps the better way is to use a book 
with tunes over the words; then the hymn can be 
chosen with direct reference to congregational use. To 
introduce a new tune, sing it three or four consecutive 
Sabbaths. 

There will be in every congregation some who can- 
not join in the simplest melody. Some are too old; 
some have no voice; others have noear. But even 
these enforced listeners get great enjoyment out of 
singing. Especially do they enjoy congregational 
music. Who has not seen aged faces light up and 
aged heads move in sympathy as some old tune wedded 
to an old hymn—every word of which is redolent with 
memories uf youth and home—is sung by the worship- 
ing assembly? There is no music as effective as this. 
Says Dr. Lowell Mason: ‘‘Go with me to the Nicolai 
Church, in Leipsic, and look down from the upper gal- 


lery upon a congregation of 1,500 or 2,000 people. See 
them, with hymn-books open, apparently unconscious 
of those around; listen to their rougb, uncultured 
voices, in time and tune, or out of time and tune, join- 
ing with the loud pealings of the deep diapasons roll- 
ing through the arches of the great building and filling 
the whole with a mighty chorus of sound; mark the 
movings of your own spirit, and you will noi need an 
answer from another to the question, Is congregation- 
al singing possible and effective?” But we need not 
go to Leipsic, or even London. The question has 
been solved in Brooklyn, in Plymouth Church. 

Let every minister and every church give carnest at- 
tention to the musical part of our service. Then it 
will be a mighty agent for spiritual instruction, a 
source of spiritual inspiration and of comfort. 

Then, instead of our congregations coming together, 
as too many do, to be prayed to, preached to and sung 
to, we shall see the spectacle so cheeringly sung of by 


Watts: 
** Lord, how delightful ’tis to see 
A whole assembly worship thee! 
At once they sing, at once they pray, 
They hear of heaven, and learn the way.” 


CENTRAL Cone. Cuurca, N. Y. City. 


A SIGNIFICANT LIFE.* 
By Hamitton W. Maaie. 


| NEW generation is growing up to whom the 
fame of Emerson comes as an inheritance, and 
Mr. Cooke has written to good purpose if the reading 
of his book shall lead any into the realm of poetry, 
speculation and practical wisdom, which has year by 
year widened about the feet of the Concord thinker. 
To guide men to the fountains whence flow the bigh- 
est inspirations is a service which the strongest might 
well strive to accomplish and the greatest rejoice in 
having performed; and that this worthy conception of 
his opportunity and his task lay strongly on the mind 
of Mr. Cooke is evident from that repression of himself 
which characterizes the work, and makes it an inter- 
pretation rather than a biography or a criticism. 
Emerson’s life means far more than the varied and 
precivus literary work in which his lengthened years 
have found their occupation and their reward. Be- 
neath all these manifold expressions in lecture, essay 
and poem there is a central fact of the deepest import 
in the general summing up of American life. The 
supreme test of national life is the ability to produce 
character. Constitutions, social organization, laws, are 
at the bottom, as Plato long ago thought, educational, 
and the final test of their value is the character that is 
formed under them. If that is valiant, fearless, intel- 
ligent, pure, the whole political framework has justi- 
fied itself, and may well stand the sharpest fire of 
superficial criticisnr or the discovery of mazxifold errors 
of detailin method and administration. Emerson 
himself has told us that when, in the venerable circle 
of Stonehenge, Carlyle put the scurching question, 
‘*What has America that Europe has not?” his an- 
swer sought a deeper truth than could be found in the 
written constitution or the federal system. To this 
vital question, which Europe has repeated year after 
year with deepening eagerness as its burdens bave 
grown heavier and its problems pressed more impera- 
tively for solution, no better answer can be given than— 
Emerson. To have bred such a man means a rich soil, 


a pure air, and an arching heaven of aspiration and pos- | 


sible greatness. 

While Carlyle’s heroic cry for that essential strength 
which is born of the highest spiritual force sank more 
and more into a despairing wail, Emerson’s voice grew 
sweeter and clearer as the years gave it compass and 
volume. That much of the best English writing in 
late years has sunk into this despairing tone becomes 
deeply significant when one hears in America the un- 
faltering accent of Emerson finding almost its latest 
utterance in that penetrative and beautiful lecture on 
the Future of the Republic. When one of the wisest 
and frankest minds of the century translates the signs 
of the times into a forecast so strong and hopeful it is 
high time that even the pessimist began to look deeper. 
The civil service may be rotten, the level of intelligence 
and morality among public men low, greed of gain and 
vulgarity of manner conspicuous in high station ; but let 
it not be forgotten in the final estimate that Emerson 
has breathed this air and found it wholesome and vital- 
izing, that Whittier has drawn sweetness from our 
fiercest contest, Longfellow beauty from our common 
ways, Lowell richness of culture from our meager 
opportunities, and that even here, where barter and 
traffic are said to be supreme, Stedman’s imagination 
has been strong enough to reach and irradiate the lofti- 
est themes of philosopby. If the streams of our na- 
tional life were shallow and impure such flowers could 
not have come to bloom along their borders. The se- 
cret of the power and hopefulness which give these 


* Ralph Waldo Bmereqn. His Life, Writings, and Philosophy. Bs 
George Willis Cooke. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co,); 
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writers their pervading sweetness lies in the fact that 
they have touched the deeper springs which flow 
under the apparently sterile soil of American society 
and are slowly preparing it for the harvests of the 
future. They are a little ahead of their time, but they 
are nevertheless the genuine outgrowth of their sur- 
roundings. The instinct of the poet is not less true 
than that of the bird, and his coming announces the 
summer for whose advent soil and atmosphere are 
being made ready by a thousand invisible ministries. 

When all things are in solution, and reorganization 
falters and delays, when science begins to dig around 
the foundations of ethics and so strikes at the roots of 
character, it is a fact of vilal significance that a spirit 
so serene and unerring in its moral apprehensions as 
Emerson’s has come to maturity undisturbed and un- 
moved. Contemporaneous literature abroad hesitates 
and grows uncertain in its inspiration, or frankly bar- 
ters spiritual insight for sensuous beauty. It has 
largely Jost the freshness and power of original utter- 
ance because it has lost the vital conception of its place 
and worth. It yvrows out of the intellect and not out 
of universal experience. The final and supreme result 
of all persoval, social and political forces is character. 
For this institutions, laws, art, literature exist, and in 
this word, instinct tells us, lies the answer to the 
ancient riddle of evil. Itis the final outcome of the 
world’s life, and art and knowledge find their value as 
they stand related to it by way of expression, inter- 
pretation, or impulse. When literature misses this 
conception it loses by just so much its inspiration, and 
becomes a fine art instead of a commanding representa- 
tion of life. 

That Emerson has held to this truth with absolute 
integrity, and taught it in ways without number, is 
known to the most carcless reader of his books. No 
sophistry of speculation has made him blind to the 
primal facts of life ; the splendid advance of science into 
the unknown has not drawn him from those ancient 
truths of character and destiny which will be as author- 
itative to the last poet as tothe first. He has not 
stopped in art or in intellect, but has pressed through 
them into that upper region of ethical and spiritual 
truth of which they are, at their best, the truest 
interpreters. That such a man has led his life and 
done his work here, and that with the literary men 
of his time and country he has been in such essen- 
tial harmony, is ample justification of the political and 
social forms under which he has shaped his career, 
and in the general summing up of what has been and 
may be done on this continent has more decisive 
weight than the number of our population, the extent 
of our territory or the accumulation of our wealth. 


BARON STEUBEN. 


By Josiz Keen. 


INCE relatives of Baron Von Steuben are over from 

Germany to take part in the Centennial celebra- 

tion at Yorktown, it may not be amiss to give a few 

characteristic anecdotes of one who did such great ser- 

vice when our country was in need of brave sol- 
diers. 

His heart, as we all know, was filled with generous 
sentiments and the purest benevolence. Though poor 
himself he had a number of pensioners. Of one of 
these we have an amusing incident. When Arnold 
treacherously deserted his post at West Point, the 
baron never failed to manifest his indignation and ab- 
horrence of his name and character; and, as Inspec- 
tor-General of the army, to show his perfect detesta- 
tion of the traitor, commanded that every soldier who 
bore the name should change it or be dismissed the 
service. 

Some davs after, finding a soldier of Connecticut 
who had paid no attention to the mandate, he insisted 
that the soldier should instantaneously be expelled 
from the ranks. 

‘‘T am no traitor, my worthy general,” replied the 
soldier, ‘‘and will willingly renounce a name that the 
perfidy of a scoundrel has forever tarnished if allowed 
to assume one which is dear to every American soldier- 
Let me be Steuben, and be assured I will never disgrace 

ou.” 
‘‘ Willingly, my worthy fellow,” replied the baron. 
‘‘Be henceforth Steuben, and add to the glory of a name 
that has already acquired luster by the partial adop- 
tion of a brave man.” 

This brave soldier met him after the war. ‘‘I am 
well settled, General,” said he, ‘‘and have a wife and 
son. I have called my son after you, sir.” 

‘*T thank you, my friend. What name have you 
given the boy ?” 

‘*T call him Baron—what else couid I call him?” 

At the siege of Yorktown the baron was in the 
trenches at the head of his division and recei\ed the 
first overture of Lord Cornwallis to capitulate. At the 
relieving hour next morning the Marquis de la Fayette 
approached at the head of his division to relieve him. 
The baron refused to leave the trenches, assigning asa 


reason the etiquette in Europe that the offer to capitu- 
late had been made during his tour of duty, and that 
it was a point of honor, of which he would not deprive 
his troops, to remain in the trenches until the capitula- 
tion was signed or hostilities re-ccommenced. The dis- 
pute was referred to the commander-in-chief, and the 
Baronewas permitted to remain till tue British flag was 
struck. 

While on this duty, Baron Steuben, perceiving him- 
self in danger from a shell thrown from the enemy, 
threw himself suddenly inthe trench. General Wayne, 
in the jeopardy of the moment, fell on him; the baron, 
turning his eyes, saw it was his brigadier. ‘‘I always 
knew you were brave,” said he, ‘‘but I did not know 
you were so perfect in every point of duty; you cover 
your general’s retreat in the best manner possible.” 

After the capture of Yorktown the superior officers 
of the allied army vied with each other in acts of civ- 
ility and attention to the captive Britons. Lord Corn- 
wallis and his family were particularly distinguished. 
Entertainments were given in succession by all the 
major-generals with the exception of Baron Steuben, 
and simply because his purse was too low. Finally, 
deciding to entertain the British commander-in-chief, 
he found it necessary to dispose of his favorite charger. 

Colonel Stewart, to prevent a step that he knew must 
be attended with great loss and still greater inconven- 
ience, immediately tendered his purse, recommending, 
should the sum it contained prove insuflicient, the sale 
or pledge of his watch. 

‘*My dear friend,” replied the baron, ‘‘’tis already 
sold. Poor North was sick and wanted necessaries. 
He is a brave fellow and possesses the best of hearts. 
The trifle it brought is set aside for his use. My horse 
must go; so no more, I beseech you, to turn me from 
my purpose. I am a Major-General in the service of 
the United States, and my private convenience must 
not be put in the scale with the duty which my rank 
calls on me imperiously to perform.” 

A very friendly intercourse subsisted between the 
officers of the French army and those of our own, and 
dining invitations could not always be reciprocated 
by our officers for want of means. ‘‘I can stand it no 
longer; we are continually dining with these gentle- 
men, and such is our poverty that, except at head- 
quarters, they receive no invitation in return. Take 
the silver spoons and forks,” said Baron Steuben to one 
of his people, ‘‘ and sell them; it is not republican to 
eat with silver forks, and it is the part of a gentleman 
to pay his debts. Theyshall have one good dinner, if I 
eat my soup with a wooden spoon for ever after.” 

The baron’s tent that day was filled with Frenchmen. 
‘‘T am glad,” said he to his favorite aid-de-camp, Gen- 
eral North, *‘to pay some part of the dinner debt we 
owe our allies.” 

‘*On the eve of returning to the Northward from 
Virginia,” says General North, ‘‘I was sick, and unable 
to accompany the baron; he divided his purse with 
me, the whole contents of which was two half-joes. 
His watch, silver spoons and forks, brought from Ger- 
many, were already disposed of. ‘I must leave you,’ 
said the baron ; ‘I must leave you, my son; but I leave 
you among a people where we have found the doors of 
every house wide open; where the heart of every 
female is full of tenderness and virtue. 

‘** Leave this deleterious spot the instant you are 
able; there is my sulky, and here is half of what I 
have. God bless you! Ican no more!’ Norcould he. 
The feelings of a friend at such a moment and under 
such circumstances may possibly be conceived, but not 
expressed. A journey of three hundred miles was 
before him; a single piece of gold in his purse. Are 
other instances necessary to unfold the texture of his 
heart? How many have written onmy own! There 
is, I trust, a book in which they, every one of them, 
are entered to the credit of his account with hea- 
ven.” 

Says one: ‘‘The Baron was rough as the ocean in a 
storm when great faults were committed; butif,in a 
sudden gust of passion, he had injured, the redress 
was ample. At areview near Morristown, Lieutenant 
Gibbons, a brave and good officer, was arrested on thes 
spot and ordered to the rear for a fault that, it after- 
wards appeared, another hadcommitted. Ata proper 
moment the commander of the regiment came forward 
aud informed the baron of Mr. Gibbons’s innocence, 
of his worth, and of his acute feelings ucder the un- 
merited disgrace. 

‘** Desire Lieutenant Gibbons to the front, Colonel. 
Sir,’ said the baron to the young officer, ‘the fault 
which was made, of throwing the lines into confusion, 
might in the presence of an enemy have been fatal. I 
arrested you as its supposed author, but I have reason 
to believe that I was mistaken, and that in this instance 
you were blameless. I ask your pardon; return to 
your command. I would not deal unjustly by any, 
much less by one whose character as an officer is so 
respectable.’ 

‘* All this passed with the baron’s hat off, the rain 
pouring on his venerable head! Do you think there 


was an Officer, a soldier who saw it, unmoved by affec- 
tion and respect? No; not one.” 

In the company of ladies, we are told, the baron 
always appeared to peculiar advantage. At Mrs. Liv- 
ingston’s, where much of beauty, intellect and refine- 
ment were found, the baron was introduced to Miss 
Sheaf, a very interesting young lady. 

‘‘T am happy,” said the baron, ‘‘in the honor of be- 
ing presented to you, ‘mademoiselle, though I see it is at 
an infiniterisk. I have from my youth been cautioned 
against mischief, but I had no idea her attractions were 
so powerful.” . 

Though never perfectly master of our language, the 
baron understood and spoke it with sufficient correct- 
ness. He would sometimes, on purpose, miscall names 
and blend or adopt words similar in sound, dissimilar 
in meaning. Dining at headquarters, which he did 
frequently, Mrs. Washington asked what amusement 
he had recourse to now that the certainty of peace 
had relaxed his labors. 

‘“‘T read, my lady, and write and chess; and yester- 
day, for the first time, I went fishing. My gentlemen 
told me it was a very fine business to catch fish, and I 
did not know but that this new trade might, by and 
by, be useful to me. But I fear I never can succeed. 
I sat in the boat three hours; it was exceedingly 
warm, and I caught only two fish. They told me it 
was fine sport.” 

** What kind of fish did you take, baron ?” 

‘‘T am not sure, my lady, but I believe one of them 
was a whale.” 

‘*A whale, baron, in the North River ?” 

‘Yes, Dassure you, a very fine whale, my lady. It 
was a whale, was it not ?” appealing to one of his aids. 

‘** An eel, baron.” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, my lady; but that gentleman 
certainly told me it was a whale.” 

In a brief sketch of this nature we must leave much 
unsaid, and can now give but one more incident to 
show his heart and mind. Some few years previous 
to his death a pious gentleman of New York, who had 
a great affection for the baron, related, with strong 
marks of joy: 

‘*'We passed the evening and a part of the night 
together. The baron then confessed his full belief in 
Jesus Christ, with sure and certain hope through him 
of a blessed immortality. From the life our dear 
friend led in camp and inthe gay world,” added the 
good man, ‘‘I feared for him, and you don’t know 
what joy I feel in the belief that he will be well to all 
eternity.” 

The baron, who died in 1795, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age, was a member of the Reformed German 
Church in New York, and General North, from the im- 
pulse of his own affectionate and grateful feelings, 
erected a handsome monument, with an appropriate 
inscription, in that church. 


CONCERNING THE EDUCATION OF 
PARSONS. 
By tHe Rey. Urtan Xerxes Burties, D.D. 


AST summer, when making my semi-annual round 

of calls, I found the Widow Todd, or Aunt Char- 

ity, as she is generally called, making her will, and I 
arrived just in time to sign the document as a witness. 

‘*T always did love ministers,” said Aunt Charity, 
smoothing her broad cap strings over her ample bosom; 
‘*that is to say, more particularly one now dead and 
gone, though never forgotten, and yet truly mourned 
for. I’m determined that ministers shall be grateful 
for my death and celebrate the anniversary of it, as I 
do one about which I’!] not take time to amplify. Put 
it strong, Lawyer Lambkin. %5,000 for the young 
preachers at the Athensville College, and—that pie! 
Dear me, Mr. Buttles, look out for that pie!” _ 

It was Aunt Charity’s habit to store her pies and 
cakes on her parlor chairs, and in my interest in her 
remarks I had nearly put my foot into a big square cus- 
tard pie that she had placed on the floorto give me a 
seat. 

‘*T wish you’d take it to Mis’ Buttles,” said the 
kindly creature, picking it up. ‘‘ The top’s dissected 
coc’nut half an inch thick and it’s nice eating, with 
my love. I often think I shall be took like a thief in 
the night, soto speak; and though all our relations are 
dead—except distant third cousins of his’n—how 
things go when one is dead and gone I’m not ig’orant 
of. That’s the reason I’ve determined to make my will 
when in full health, unless I might mention a sore 
loose tooth. I want the young preachers taught how 
to get aliving, and how to keep from being improved 
on, and I’m no end of thankful you are _ to coun- 
tersign it yourself, Dr. Buttles. 

As Aunt Charity was the picture of robust health, 
her will and its provisions slipped out of my mind as 
something remote; but last month she died suddenly 
from asevere attack of what she called ‘‘ British Am- 
monia,” and Dr. Bunnell of Athensville came in behalf 
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of the college to assist at what the good old lady would 
have called ‘‘the celebration of her death.” It was a 
celebration in the sense in which she used the word, 
for her life had been a long benefaction, and her will 
gave some useful present to every poor person in the 
parish, Mrs. Buttles included, and a bequest of $5,000 

well invested, to the theological school at Athensville. 
Dr. Bunnell was radiant, and after his eulogium upon 
Mrs. Todd he made an appeal fer subscriptions to the 
educational fund, and for young men to consecrate 
themselves to the work of the ministry. ‘‘There are 


two hundred and fifty pastorless churches in this mag- 


nificert State alone,” ie cried in his heaviest bass 
voice. ‘‘Two hundred and fifty flocks without 
shepheris to brood over them with the tenderness of a 
cooing dove. Who will dispense to these waiting ones 
the swect and luscious fruits of divine mercy? Who 
will entwine about their affections; like strings of 
pearls the sweetest promises of the gospel? Who 


will unfold before their untutored eyes the peerless 


beauty of the fountain of salvation ?” 

Dr. Bunnell received #100 in subscriptions for the 
educational fund at the close of the service, and Adol- 
phus Beaver and Daniel Huggins, young members of 
my church, announced their intention of studying for 
the ministry without delay. 

Not long ago our Church organ casually mentioned 
that there are about three hundred parishless parsons 
in our State, and that a mania fora frequent change 
of pastors is growing upon the churches. 

These two sets of facts, two hundred and fifty pas- 
torless churches, three hundred parishless pastors, 
make one think of Mr. Chadband’s oft-repeated 
query, ‘‘ Why is this thus?” and compel me at least 
to believe that the re of preachers is fully up to 
the demand. 

Of a few of these pastorless churches I can speak 
with a degree of certainty. The first church of Apple 
Creek, one of the largest of our sect in the United 
States, has been without a pastor two years. There is 
no debt on the meeting-house, and the membership is 
large and wealthy. When the sainted Dr. Post re- 
signed (he was secretly advised to do so by a self-ap- 
pointed committee when he was sixty), the church re- 
solved to procure some one as nearly as possible like 
what they imagined the Apostle Paul to have been at 
thirty years of age, but neither rude of speech nor 
mean of stature, as the Apostle declares himself to be. 
They listened to a long procession of candidates. One 
used notes; one didn’t. One was too lean; one was 
too fat. One preached too stiff doctrine ; one was too 
liberal. One was too lengthy; one was too brief. 
One gesticulated too-much ; one was too quiet. One 
was red-headed; and soon. The Apple Creek Church 
were determined to obtain perfection in mind and 
body for three thousand dollars per year, and so, 
though they listened to many candidates, they re- 
mained of many minds. Not long ago they sent to 
London to invite the famous Dr. Cubberly to visit 
them, and as he is English he will probably have just 
the combination of gifts and graces they desire. There 
are about nine other churches, paying salaries all the 
way from fifteen hundred to six hundred dollars, that 
are pastorless for the same reason that has kept Apple 
Creek so long without a shepherd. 

Of the remaining two hundred and forty I very 
much doubt if there are a dozen churches able to sup- 
port a pastor in the barest, plainest way. Very many 
of them are like my mission church at Big Flats, which 
numbers just eighteen souls, that are distributed about 
a stony territory some ten miles in extent. Yet the 
Big Flats’ folks often talk of having a parson of their 
own. Ido not think they ever considered how they 
would support one, but every year they seriously con- 
sult me about having one; and their standard of ex- 
cellence is nearly as high as that held by Apple Creek. 
Perhaps the peculiarities of this sort of church are 
best described by the following incidents 

About two years ago Stephen Wishaw, the son of an 
old college friend of mine, came to Griggsville quite 
despairing. He had a good mind, and was a thorough 
scholar, but lacked those graces of manner that do so 
muchforapreacher. Without friends orinfluence, after 
his graduation he was speedily ticketed off to three 
little churches ten miles apart, and which formed a 
sort of isosceles triangle, to which he was to minister. 
There were kindly and tender souls at each angle, but 
the triangle, speaking of it as a whole, ruined his 
health by its jealous exactions, and at last, worn out and 
discouraged, he came with his wife and four children 
to Griggsville, to live in an old house his father-in-law 
gave him the use of fora year. 

Rest brought strength, and the Rev. Stephen Wishaw 
was soon in search of a parish, and in ashort time I 
received the following letter concerning him: 


MAHOMETSVILLE. 
Dr. Buttles Deer Sir— 
We hav been out of a pastor for sum year and we hav about made 
up our minds we mite as wel hav one—sumbody has toled us about a 
Mr. Wishaw now to Grigsville—and frum what ican make out hes 


about what we want. As we hav hurd hie wive’s felke help bim 


conclude he could live on what we can rase, witch is about 200 dollars, 
i think we could make it that with whet we wood do for him ir the 
way of pervisions, an things. we pade our last man 150 dollars— 
and he had a place where he rased a goodeel but i muat say this is 
privit he pade more attension to his garding then he did to the king- 
dum so we air going to shet down on gardings and pay more —we 
want alive man that wil take hold and vissit and build us up spir- 
tooly thats what we want tel us know if Brother Wishaw is the rite 
sort of man for us— 
Yours respectfully— EuisHA FLINT. 

P. S. my birth place was in conn. whair I hear Mr. Wishaw was 
born. 

As the Rev. Stephen Wishaw had a fine ‘“ garding,” 
and the attractions offered by Mahometsville were not 
very seductive, he waited, and I soon afterwards re- 
ceived the following : 

SANDORUS. 

Bro. Buttles, D.D., Griggsville. 

I received from bro Gilbert of Pecksville your letter you wrote him 
and‘one from Him staiting the case of Mr. Wishaw now in Griggsville 
waiting for A Plase I will give you a Discripshion of this plase and 
co we have the finest Farming Cuntry in the stait high and dry 
land and verry helthy arun our citty have about 700 inhabiants and 
Our Church in the most Bisness part of the town and am well litt 
up with Caroseen shanderliers and was Painted up two years a go 
and is ingood shape on the Outside the inside is Fresco and quite 
durty and oughter be fixt up we have most Always had A pastor 
here but some have not bin enny crettiio us for the last 3 years we 
have had nobody our last man was the Rev. Mr. Taylor But his sur- 
vis did not build up Our Church he was like very well but he was a 
pore pastor after all and we hev bin without pastor ever cence he 
left we have had 3 Minissters here with a view to Locating but the 
Tug why we dont git enny is we cant agree to pay morn 250 for the 
Furst Year and a house to live in we have bin in the Habitt of paying 
300 but as most of our members am Lady and A grate many have 
moved away we dont want to Promice enny more andthe way 
things is now Rent and purvisen am selling 250 is almost as 400 six 
year ago a man that wood build us Up wood perhaps git more than 
250 in time We have got a good School in our Plase a Plough Mfg 
and a smart a Plase as thaire is ennywhere for the Size of it Good 
Society all the House well Painted up and kepp up in good shape so 
you see we am not a ded town I have take a grate Librity to writ 
you but we wanta smart larned man that will be a crettito us and 
build us up speartily and Finacally combind. 


Truly Your Well Wisher, Jonas HOutT. 


Mr. Wishaw’s father-in-law was tired of not receiv_ 
ing rent, so I wrote Mr. Holt that the Rev. Stephen 
Wishaw would consider a call from Sandorus, and 
after the usual formalities he was installed in that in- 
teresting hamlet; but I received a letter from him, not 
long ago, in which he plaintively complains that the 
‘* house to live in” is a ruin, and the glebe a sandy 
barren next the village burying-ground, on which even 
buckwheat will not grow, and the $250 promised is 
long, terribly long, in coming, though he built 
up the church as well as the scanty population will 
admit. 

Now I have no doubt that if I could visit every one 
of those two hundred and forty pastorless churches I 
would find that Mahometsville and Sandorus are 
among the best of the lot. As for the three hundred 
parishless parsons, I am unwilling to believe, with Dr. 
Bunnell, that they are the ‘‘ waste of the profession.” 
When Dr. Gibblet was called to Pontiac, a certain Dr. 
Pillsbury from Cape Cod was also under consideration 
by the committee. But Dr. Pillsbury, though in every 
respect the superior man, was not called, first, be- 
cause he had a bald spot on the top of his head, and, 
second, because he had eight children and his mother- 
in-law lived with him. The last I heard of the Doctor 
he was yet at Cape Cod, anxiety eating his heart out, 
and was numbered among the ‘‘ waste of the profes- 
sion.” I do not doubt that Dr. Gibblet deserves his 
success, but shall it be counted for incapacity or un- 
worthiness to Dr. Pillsbury, that he lost his hair 
young, and has eight children and his mother-in-law 
to support ? 

Deacon Budge is a kindly old man, who is the quiet 
one in our quartette of deacons. He rarely says more 
than, ‘‘Sartain, sartain,” or ‘‘Jes so,” to anything, 
and when he called upon me to talk over the case of 
Daniel Huggins I was very much surprised. 

‘‘Pve nothin’ agin Dan’l’s preachin’, as you must 
know,” said the deacon gently, ‘‘but I’m dead sot 
agin his goin’ ter college. Now don’t misunderstand 
me!” and the old man eyed me pleadingly as he mopped 
his grizzled neck with his bandanna. ‘‘In the’ry I 
b’lieve in a parson’s bein’ larn’d, but practice is dif- 
’er’nt. Dan’l’s as good as gold, an’ he’s cute enough 
fur anybody, an’ what’s more I b’lieve he’s got a call ; 
but you know, an’ I know jes ’s well ’s I want’er know 
nothin’, thet if he preaches he’ll heve ter dew it ter 
the scrubby end uv nowheres. Them places such as 
I wuz speakin’ uv most always need preachin’ the all- 
firedest, an’ somebody’s got’er do it. An’ ef preach- 
ers are what they ort’er be somebody ’Il be willin’ to 
do it; but I never seed no way uv livin’ without 
eatin’ an’ it’s agin the law to go naked, besides bein’ 
inconvenient. An’ them places mostly pay in admira- 
tion,—mostly. Is’pose you see what I’m a gittin’ at. 
I tell Dan’l he won’t need no Greek or Hebrew to speak 
uv, where he’ll preach; an’ ef he had it it’d only be 
tougher fur him to git ’long. My i-dee is that he’d 
better stick to farmin’, steady, till he knows it, an 
winters, an’ all his spare time, read up in hist’ry an’ 
things ginerally, with you, an’ then, ef by an’ by he 


must preach or bust, he can take a farm down in the 
middle uv New Liberty Township, where ’t’s good 
land, an’ he’ll have Tower Hill, an’ Scriba, an’ Nigger- 
ville, an’ Pratt’s Holler, ter preach tew, an’ he be 
dewin’ jest what Aunt Charity tried to git at in her 
will, an’ didn’t. He'll be taught how to git his livin’, 
an’ he’ll git it, an’ preach.” 

I have turned the matter over and over in my mind, 
and after much deliberation have concluded that the 
deacon is right, and that his plan ought not to be lim- 
ited to ‘‘ Dan’l,” but ought to be applied to at least one 
half of the preachers. I know it is a comfort to a par- 
son to know Greek and Hebrew, and to be learned in 
ecclesiastical history ; but when a man has to teach a 
people of whom Elisha Flint and Jonas Holt are the 
representatives, and to support a family on #200 or 
$300 per annum, he needs training that is not furnished 
by a thorough study of Greek voices, Hebrew inflec- 
tions and church schisms. 

Some ministers meet their financial problems as did 
a certain Ziba Quackenboss whom I knew in the days 
of my youth. He had alarge country membership, and 
every Monday afternoon he hitched up his old gray 
cob, and with his wife and children started for the 
house of some member, with whom he visited till Fri- 
day night; and when he returned home he always car- 
ried enough food from his host’s larder to last him till 
Monday came again. His salary was beggarly, and it 
would have been impossible for him to sustain himself 
in any other fashion unless he had practiced some art 
or trade, and yet, when his name was spoken, a certain 
smile would flit over the lips of the listeners that al- 
ways hurt my soul like the touch of red-hot iron. But 
he did some good, though in a weak and unmanly 
fashion, and the village was better for his presence. 
Thirteen men cannot be put into twelve beds by 
any sort of juggling. The parishes that afford a hving 
are not much more than one-third of the number that 
need pastors, and when these are full, no matter what 
are the gifts of the parsons that are left, they must 
preach in the obscure places, or press into secular 
labor attended with the subtle shadow of disgrace 
that cruelly hovers over parsons who leave the min- 
istry. 

Public opinion frowns upon a parson who attempts 
to piece out a scanty income from any worldly source. 
Even Big Flats would sniff at a parson who did any- 
thing but visit and preach; and yet, if there is one 
man who must be manly, who cannot afford to visit for 
his victuals or wear ‘‘donated clothes,” it is the parson; 
and if there are parishes that need preaching to “the 
all firedest,” they are those in which the conditions of 
life are poor and hard and mean. It is for the theolog- 
ical seminaries to change all this. My bootmaker, old 
Sandy McGreggor, says, ‘‘There’s the Lord’s service 
even in tappin’ butes, bearin’ ye ken where.” *I know 
that Paul said, ‘‘ Those who preach the Gospel shall 
live by the Gospel”; but he also said, ‘‘ Glory, honor 
and peace to every man that worketh good”; and to the 
finer sight, that looks beyond the outward semblance, 


Daniel working on a farm, and on the Sabbath speak | 


ing of the hidden things of the heart and of Him who 
spake as never man spake, to these to whom nature 
and fortune have been niggard in their gifts, is of a 
nobler manhood than Daniel niggling along of a 
wretched pittance painfully paid out of scanty earn- 
ings, and hungrily visiting, first this family, and then 
that, to eke out his income ; or than Daniel sulkily re- 
fusing to serve in the Lord’s house altogether, unless 
he can get a comfortable berth. 

I beseech of you, learned doctors at Athenevillé fol- 
low out the intent of Aunt Charity’s will! Limit the 
number of your students by the real demand, not by 
the appetite of certain churches for youth; and teach 
at least half of them trades or farming, that the obscure 
places need not be pastorless, and the young ministers 
may, as Aunt Charity phrased it, ‘‘ Earn their living, 
and not be improved on.” 


THE PARIS EXHIBITI ON. 


By BensamMin VauGuan ABBorTT. 


CHIEF public attraction of the Fall, in Paris, has 

been the International Exhibition of Electricity. 
a ‘‘congress” of investigators and inventors in electrical 
science is in session at the French capital, and their 
display of two or three thousand novelties attracts 
crowds of visitors. Their inventions for traversing 
earth, water and even air attract the visitor’s at- 


tention before he quite reaches the Palais occupied by 
the brilliant show. He finds a street-car, of capacity — 


for twenty passengers within and a dozen on top, 
running, without horses or locomotive, from the Place 
de la Concorde to the Exhibition building; and a 
boat of the shape and size of an ordinary row-boat, 
but carrying a small nondescript apparatus amidships 


and a screw in the stern, plying on neighboring 


waters; and hears of ascending in a “flying ma- 
chine ;” all worked by electricity. The average vis- 
itor does not tarry for an explanation of these mech- 
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anisms, but presses forward into the grand hall. Here 
are the characteristic arrangement, aspects and sounds 
of a Worid’s Fair; the multitudinous tables and show- 
cases with their attendants, the maze of aisles thronged 
with sightseers, the massive steam-engine, the inevi- 
table fountain, the high-priced restaurant. A gallery 
above is partitioned into rooms, each devoted to some 
particular subject or some minor exhibition... The 
visitor cannot close his eyes to the progress made in 
lighting, for the building, at evening, is brilliant with 
electric light. There must be, one would say, a thou- 
sand burners. The various noted lamps are shown, 
in their newest models and with their latest improve- 
ments, in active operation, and there is abundant 
opportunity for comparing their merits. An immense 
dynamo-electric machine lately built by Mr. Edison 
supplies electricity for the general lighting. It grandly 
illustrates the nature or secret of the recent develop- 
ment. Formerly electricians were dependent, for sup- 
plies of the force, on the slow, expensive, disagreeable, 
cumbrous, galvanic battery. Now they are enabled 
to generate it cheaply, easily and in quantity, by a 
sieam-driven monster called the dynamo-electric ma- 
chine—or, when a pet name is preferred, the ‘‘ dyna- 
mo.” Qne prominent novelty in lighting is a large 
reflector, in the photographic saloon, by means of 
which the visitor’s picture may be taken independent 
of the fickleness of sunshine. Another is a magnifi- 
cent lighthouse, which stands centrally in the hall, 
towering above other exhibits and flashing its beams 
to the four points of the compass. 

The machines for employing electricity as a motor 
attract wide-spread attention. They depend upon the 
recent discovery—by many deemed the most impor- 
tant discovery of the age—that the ‘‘dynamo,” origi- 
nally valued as a means of converting steam power 
into electricity, may be reversed, and used to convert 
electricity into a force capable of doing the work of 
steam. By this secret, power, found where you please, 
may be converted into electricity, and in that form 
cariied whither you please, and there may, when you 
please, be converted back to power, and used for what 
you please. This is the secret of the car, the boat, the 
balloon. Prominent applications are a plowing ma- 
chine which promises to plow land as fast as eighteen 
horses; lathes which offer to do all the work of a 
machine shop; a mammoth pump; a set of drills for 
mining; each worked by one of the new electric 
‘*motors” and ‘‘cells.” More interesting still to the 
average visitor are the cells themselves, in which elec- 
tricity is packed in portable boxes or jars, to be used 
as power wherever it may be wanted. If Mrs. Visitor 
has become weary of treading her sewing machine, 
the exhibitor is ready to show her how his mysterious 
little case will turn the wheel for her. 

Improvements in the telegraph and telephone win 
much applause. An apparatus, not unknown in this 
country, is shown, whereby an autograph signature, or 
the outlines of a drawing, may be reproduced, tele- 
graphically, in a distant city. An inexplicable oon- 
trivance records the vibration of light in terms of 
sound; one is enabled to heara flash! Aclock ata 
distance is connected with one in the Exhibition and 
the two are made to tick alike. A wire running to 
Brussels brings a steady record of the temperature 
there, the humidity, rain-fall, wind movement, and 
barometer pressure. New forms of the telephone are 
shown which surprise one by intensifying the sound; 
or which have receivers which may be moved about 
the room. A pneumatic tube through which messages 
and small parcels are shot to a distance is an infant 
which needs only to grow to devour the post-office and 
the express. More attractive still, to many, is the Hall 
of Hearing (Salle des Auditions), connected by tele- 
phones of improved construction with the Opera 
House@iamd the theater, in which, through the even. 
ing, the opera or the play may be heard. One cor- 
respondent declared he could enjoy both at once; one 
with each ear! 

in a desultory stroll through the hall and galleries 
One secs many novelties. He will come upon a room 
arranged as a kitchen, another as a dining-room, etc., 
each fitted with every device in which electricity can 
be made to render household service. He will notice 
& mammoth buoy, and a large cannon—a 500 pounder 
—equipped with electrical means of measuring and 
recording every fact relating to the discharge and the 
recoil. Bells and gongs are in one spot hung in in- 
genious confusion; and the curious by the dozen 
amuse themselves with striking them, and with the 
riddle, Which is which? Three electric musicians are 
shown. One is an attachment for the piano, which 
plays mechanically, like a music box Or a barrel organ, 
certain tunes ; another gives a pianist electrical con- 
nection with the keys, from a distunce—professes to 
enable him to give concerts without coming to the 
concert-room, as the telephone enables the audience to 
hear him without leaving their homes—and a third 
records music as played. At length, weary with his 


walk, the visitor seats himself in an inviting chair; but, 


horror! it is a shocking hoax; he is seized in galvanic 
embrace and sits helpless, to the delight of numerous 
bystanders, many of whom suffered the same cheat 
yesterday. Rumor says that, when Paris has seen the 
Exhibition, it is to be removed to London, probably 
about January, 1882. 


MEMORY. 


By SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
N the days of my early learning 
With tears my eyes were wet; 
I cried ‘‘ How hard to remember! ”’—- 
I feared so much to forget! 


But now that the sweet and bitter, 
The tares and the wheat, are met 

I cry, ‘‘ Alas, I remember ! — 
Would God that I might forget!” 


THE YEAR OF JUBILEE: 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE year of jubilee was one of the most remark- 
able and characteristic features of the Mosaic 
economy. The law provided that each fiftieth year 
should be observed as a jubilee year, to be proclaimed 
by the blowing of trumpets throughout the land on the 
day of atonement. On this year the land was to lie 
fallow, without tillage or harvest, except thatthe people 
were permitted to gather the spontaneous produce of 
the field for their immediate wants. Al] land which 
had been sold by its possessor was to revert to him or 
his family again. The Promised Land had been di- 
vided by lot into equal parts among the Israetites ; 
each household lot was an inalienable possession. If 
the proprietor, pressed by poverty, had sold his plot the 
purchaser held it only up to the time of the next jubi- 
lee, when it reverted to the seller or his heirs. Thus 
the original conception, that the land belonged not to 
the pseudo owners but to God, was preserved. The 
owners were but tenants, and could only sell their ten- 
ant-right. All Israelites who had sold themselves as 
slaves were to be set free, to return with their children 


to the patrimony of their fathers. A partial remission 
of debts took place ; at least all pledges in security for 
debt, whether of the person selling himself to work out 
his debt m servitude or of the land sold or mortgaged 
till the crops should pay the debt, were released; the 
servitude of the individual debtor, the mortgage of his 
land, was atanend. Theseare the general and promi- 
nent fextures of this remarkable semi-centennial. 
Jewish literature abounds with discussions of details 
into which it is unnecessary for us here toenter. The 
curious reader will find full information respecting 
them in McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia, under the 
article Jubilee.? 

It is a question upon which Christian scholars are 
not agreed, how far the jubilee was in fact observed by 
the Jewish nation. There is no direct historical notice 
of its observance either in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment or in any other records. There are, however, 
indications that it did not fall wholly into disuse; the 
strongest of them being perhaps the fact that the 
objects apparently aimed at by this institution were 
found conserved throughout the history of the Jewish 
nation, even almost, if not quite, up to the times of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jews. These objects were chiefly political. The year 
was not distinguished by any prescribed religious ob- 
servances peculiar to itself, and it is only indirectly 
that any spiritual lessons can be drawn from the fact 
of its institution. It must be frankly conceded that 
such a year would be quite inconsistent with modern 
ideas and quite impossible to graft upon modern 
civilization; but the dangers against which this institu- 
tion guarded the Jewish people are real and imminent 
to-day, and the protection against those dangers which 
the year of jubilee afforded it is very clearly the 
function and duty of modern legislation to afford, 
though by some different method. 

1. Nothing is better settled in agricultural science 
than the necessity of rest for the land. That soil 
should be under the same requirement as man and 
beast in this respect, that to do its best work it must 
necessarily recuperate either by absolute rest or by 
change of employment—that is, by lying fallow or by a 
rotation of crops—could hardly have been conceived 
possible if experience had not abundantly dem- 
onstrated it. Every wise farmer now recognizes the 
necessity which the year of jubilee recognized and 
imposed upon the Jewish people, and each one for 
himself gives to his land in one form or another a 
jubilee year; sometimes by allowing the productive 


1 Internationa! S. S. Lesson for November 20, 1881.—Lev. xxv., 8- 
17. Golden Text: Psalm, kxxxix., 15. 
2 The prineipal Scriptural references for a general study of the sub- 
ject are Lev, xxv., 8-16, 28-65; xxvii, 16-25; Num. xxxvi,4. The 
only passages in the Prophets which can be regarded with much con- 


~SO loud-mouthed but equally unscrupulous. 


field to lie fallow; sometimes by changing its crop 
and giving it a rest from one labor by imposing upon 
it another and a different one. ’ 

2. One of the most serious dangers which threaten 
the modern state is the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, and especially the accumulation of 
large landed estates. This process of concentration of 
wealth and accumulation of land went on in France 
until the extremes of riches and poverty in French 
society became so great as to |e absolutely intolerable. 
Then came the Revolution, the destruction of the aris- 
tocracy, the breaking up &f the great estates, the 
equalization of the rich and the poor; a radical read. 
justment of society accomplished only through blood 
and war, wholesale proscription and murder. In Eng- 
land and Ireland a similar concentration of lind has 
taken place until more than half of the kingdom is 
in the possession of a very small minority, while in 
England a large proportion and in Ireland a large 
majority of the people live on the edge of bankruptcy, 
if not of starvation. In our own country, in the great 
West, a similar concentration of land in great estates 
is taking place, and far-seeing men already forecast 
real and serious peril to the Republic from this condi- 
tion of affairs. This was impossible in Judaism. 
Concentration of wealth and combination of land 
in great overgrown estates was practically pre- 
vented by the year of jubilee, which every half century 
broke up the accumulation, divided again the land 
into its original plots, and returned it to the original 
owners. The doctrine that man has and can have no 
ownership in land is very generally regarded as com- 
munpism. This doctrine, however, underlaid the whole 
Old Testament economy. Land, like air and water, 
was counted as belonging to God, and man as per- 
mitted only to be its tenant and temporary possessor 
and user. I repeat that the year of jubilee would be 
inthe nineteenth century a bungling contrivance to 
prevent the accumulation of landed estates, but just 
what the year of jubilee accomplished for Palestine 
Mr. Gladstone is trying to do to-day for Ireland, and 
the Liberals, following his example, for Scotland and 
for England, and we must yet in some form do for our 
own Country. 

8. The accumulation of land is, however, only one 
form of concentration of wealth, and only one of the 
methods by which inequalities in society are produced 
and great gulfs fixed between Dives and Lazarus. 
These gulfs are always full of danger; no battle is so 
deadly and so destructive as one in which the many 
poor are leagued together on one side against the 
few rich upon the other; the one led by unscrupulous 
demagogues and the other by cunning and craft, not 
Out of 
this condition has grown all various forms of aristoc- 
racy, and the hard and fast divisions of society into 
castes and classes, forbidding all free interchange 
and bstructing all free progress. This danger was 
absolutely prevented for the Jewish nation by the 
Mosaic economy, and among the preventives was this 
year of jubilee. Concentration of wealth, the forma- 
tion of an aristocracy, the division of the people into 
the very rich and the very poor, their classification in 
castes divided by an impenetrable wall, was impossi-— 
ble under the system which every half century broke 
down the division lines, restored the poor to their lost 
patrimony, took from the rich the accumulations which 
they had taken from the poor, and restored society to 
something like its original and equitable condition. 
Fifty years was at that time not far from the age of 4 
generation, and thus, by a contrivance inapplicable to 
our Own times but well adapted to that age, each new 
generation entered upon its life unhampered and un- 
hindered by inheritance from the faults, the follies and 
incompetencies and the greed of the preceding gener- 
ation. Asaresult, in the time of Christ there was no 
caste in Palestine, no landed aristocracy, no hard and 
fast lines between rich and poor, high and low, noble 
aid peasant. Something of the same result has been 
attained in our own country, where wealth comes and 
goes, where families rise and fall, and where, without 
any definite year of jubilee, every man has not indeed 
an equal chance but an approximately equal chance 
with his fellow ; where the son of the merchant prince 
may become a hewer of wood, and the son of a presi- 
dent a drawer of water, while the porter boy may 
become a merchant prince and the tow boy a presi- 
dent. Yet even in our country thoughtful men per- 
ceive the various dangers that are threatened by an in- 
creasing plutocracy, and by a class almost organized 
into a caste of office-holders against which we must 
find some means to protect ourselves—and that in the 
near future. 

4. Closely connected with these evils is the still 
greater one of slavery. It has been recently asserted, 
with great dogmatic positiveness, by Mr. Ingersoll, that 
the Old Testament sanctioned slavery. On the con- 
trary, the Old Testament provided for its extinction ; 
but by a gradual process—the only process practicable 


fidence as referring to the jubilee in any way are Isa. v., 7-10; Ivi., 1- 
2; Heek., vil., 12-18; xlvi., 16-18, 


in the age {in which the Old Testament legislation was 
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formed and for the people to whom it was given. A 
system which forbade any man to be held in slavery be- 
yond a given period, which provided every generation 
a year in which liberty should be proclaimed through- 
out all the land to all the inhabitants thereof, absolute- 
ly prevented the organization of a slaveocracy ; reduced 
slavery first to a serfdom and then to a system of ten- 
ant labor, and finally abolished it altogether; so that at 
the time of Christ there was probably not a Jew in 
Palestine held inslavery, nora Jew who owned a slave. 
If there were any exceptions, it was due not to Jewish 
but to Roman law. 

5. Incidentally the year of jubilee must have sug- 
gssted to the devout Jew, and may well suggest to us, 
a great and profound religious lessou. ‘This year, 
which was characterized by the reimission of debts, the 


' manumission of slaves, the recovery of the poor from 


their poverty, and the bringing dowr of the preud and 
lofty from their pride and their haughtiness, could hard- 
ly have failed to suggest, on the one hand, the free and 
full forgiveness which God gives to his children of 
their debts, his release of them from their servitude, 
his gift to them of their inalienable inheritance in his 


Jove; and, onthe other, his day of judgment bringing 


down the lofty, the haughty, and the proud, while it 
brings up the lowly, the suffering and the outcast. 
Thus the year of jubilee pointed then, and points still. 
to that great coming year when all conflicts shall be at 
an end, when the discords of the universe shall be 
blended into glorious harmony, and when, not only 
we who have'the first fruits of the Spirit, but the whole 
creation, which groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now shall be brought into the glorious 
libertyf of the sons of God. 


S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THouGutT.— (God appoints times and places of 
rest for his people. 

Ist. To talk of the vacation rest of school children. 

Ask all the boys and girls who go to school through 
the week to raise their hands. Lead them to talk for 
a few moments about their enjoyment of vacations. 

2d. To teach about the Sabbatic year of rest for the 
Israelites. 

Tell the children that God gave the Israelites a vaca- 
tion, not from school for the boys and girls; but a 
vacation from work for everybody for a whole year. 
Even the ground had a rest, as the Israelites were not 
allowed to plant anything in it. Every seven years 
the rest came, and it was called the Sabbatic, or Sab- 
bath year. Let the teacher make the letter ‘‘ w” six 
times in a row on the blackboard, to represent six 
years of work, and then write a large 8 to represent 
the Sabbatic year. The children will be curious to 
know how the peopie got their food during the Sab- 
batic year. Tell them that they were expected to save 
it from other years, and that they were allowed to eat 
anything that grew that year without planting. | 

3d. To teach that the year of Jubilee came at the 
end of seven Saboatic years. | 

Let the teacher draw a line around the group of 
seven years already represented, and proceed to make 
another group until there are seven in all. Let the 
children help on the blackboard work. 

When the seven groups are complete, ask the chil- 
dren to count the Sabbatic years. Then tell them that 
when there had been seven Sabbatic years God gave 
the Israelites still another year of rest, which was 
called the year of jubilee. Let the teacher draw a 
large horn on the blackboard beside the last group of 
years, and print in it ‘‘Jubilee.” | 

Then should follow a vivid description of the joys 
and privileges of the year of jubilee, being ushered in 
by the blowing of trumpets, bringing freedom to the 
slaves, and a return of houses and lands to those who 
had become poor. 

Help the children to count the years in the groups 
made on the blackboard (from 1 to 49), and ask then 
how often the year of jubilee came. 

Direct their attention to the fact that two years of 
rest came together: the last Sabbatic year, and the 
year of jubilee. Question them about how the people 
could get food for two years and even until harvest of 
the third year. Tell them that God gave them very 
large harvests in the sixth year of work that came 
before the year of jubilee. — 

4th. What the year of jubilee taught the Israelites, 
and what it teaches us. 

Ask the children why they think God gave the year 
of jubilee to the Israelites. They will probably not 
be able to give the correct answer, but their interest 
to know the reason why will be aroused. 

Tell them there is a verse in the Bible which says, 
‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” 
and that God once put the Israelites by companies 
just where he wanted them to stay. God kept them in 
those places by sending them back when the year of 
jubilee came. They were always glad to go. 

God has places for us too. Just before Jesus went 


you want something. 


| 


back to heaven he said, ‘‘I go to prepare a place for 
you, that where I am there ye may bealso.” The year 
of jubilee will come for the whole world when the 
angel blows the trumpet to call all the friends of Jesus 
to their places. 

Give to each child a trumpet cut out of paper, with 
the golden text printed or written upon it. 


Lecture-Room Talk. 
By Henry BEEcuER.. 


WALKING WITH GOD.* 


MAN who has, from day to dayand from month 
to month, ordinarily, in his iife no inner con- 
sciousness of the presence of God, may be said practi- 
cally to have no God. In so far as his own mind is 
concerned he has banished him. He is worse than an 
atheist—worse, I mean, in the court of the finer feel- 
ings, though he may not be worse in the courts of logic 
and philosophy. An atheist does not believe that there 
is a God—as a personal experience, at any rate—and 
therefore he does not cast him out; but there are those 
who have a feeling that there is a God, but who never 
invite him in. 

Now, there is a danger that this kind of practical 
atheism will bring down on the heads of many persons, 
and persons who are professors of religion, more woe 
than if they were to go without God absolutely. For 
those who are careless there is one step up, but it is 
not a very great improvement. Yes it is, too. Any- 


thing is better than inditference and death, which are 


apt to go with using God professionally. 

There are some persons whom you never visit unless 
If you go to a lawyer’s office it 
is because you need his legal service. If you go to see 
a doctor it is because you are in need of his skill. You 
go to an engineer, not on account of what he is per- 
sonally, but for professional reasons. On the other 
hand, you have friends that you go to not because they 
are merchants, or lawyers, or physicians, or ministers, 
or this, that and the other thing, but because they are 
your friends. Itis their personal disposition which 
you want to feel, which you want to rejoice in, and 
which kindles pleasurable emotions in yourself. In 
such higher friendships are the most exquisite expe- 
riences of life. 

How many of us are there who realize the old 
phrase, ‘‘ He walked with God”; who live with him 
in a kind of whispering communion all the time? 
Where persons love very deeply, so that the heart 
longs continually for the company of the loved, un- 
selfishly desiring them to feel and see and hear what- 
ever they feel and see and hear, saying, ‘‘I wish he 
were with me to see this; I would like to know what 
he would say and do,” the experience is not unfamiliar 
to you. Parents have it, and children have it. That 
is the ground of home-sickness when persons go away 
from home for any length of time. 

There is just this kind of feeling between the soul 
and God. There is a kind of growing thought of God 
with us, heightening the brightness of the brightest 
light, and refining the highest joy, and striking through 
the deepest sorrows the most comforting hope. It is 
possible for persons to have this experience more or 
less deeply, and to carry it all the time with them, 
so thatif youask them, ‘‘ Why do you have these 
thoughts of God?” they reply, ‘‘ Because it is sweeter 
to have them than to have any other thoughts: there 
is nothing so good to my soul as communion with my 
Father and with my friends in heaven.” 

There are a great many who never have it, but who, 
when they are in perplexity and do not know what to 
do, kindle some realization of God in order to ask his 
advice or succor. When they are brought into great 
stress they go toGod; but they have not a vivid sense 
of him. They make simply a professional use of God. 
If they would speak the truth they would say, ‘‘ Lord, 
I have not spoken a word to thee for six months, and 
it often seems to me as though I had never heard of 
thee ; but now I am at the point of despair, and there 
is no way in which I can help myself, and nobody ap- 
pears inclined to help me: wilt thou help me?” 

Well, must not a soul do that? Oh, yes, it is better 
that one should do that than do nothing; a great 
deal better; but is that all that one should do? Is it 
generous? Is it not exquisite selfishness? Ought 
there not to be an experience on the part of men and 
women of communion with God that should live from 
day to day, from week to week and from month to 
month? Ought there not to be some such savor, some 
such gladness, in their experience as that tney should 
have something to testify? | 

You remember the surprise that once in a while 


* Purpay Evanine, October 21, 1881. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection): Nos. 818, 787, 784, ** Jesus, Lover of my soul.” Reported 
expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


overwhelmed Christ. You remember how, when -he 
had healed the ten lepers, and they found themselves 
healed, and he said to them, ‘‘Go, show these things,” 
according to the cld Jewish method, nine of them 
walked off, having got what they wanted, saying 

‘Why should we speak ofthem?” But there was one 
of them who had a heart in him; and he came back to 
give thanks; and it surprised the Lord; and he said, 
‘“Were there not ten? Where are the nine? Has 
only this one come back to give thanks?” {[s not 
the story repeated in every church, in every age, con- 
tinuously: ten will be healed, and one will remember 
itand go back and give thanks, and make known on 
every side what God has done for him? 

What a comfort it would be if there were such a 
testimony of God’s dealings with us; if we walked 
with him day by day ; if our experience in communion 
with him were sweet, and if we were conscious that 
the inspiration of our best thoughts and purposes in 
life came directly from the bosom of God, and we 
could make it known to other men! What a power 
would go with our presence! What an influence it 
would exert upon the imagination, the judgment and 
the sense of men! How useful it would be! A man 
who speaks as out of the very presence of God has a 
power and an influence in everything he says which 


‘can eome from no mere argument or intellectual force, 


When Moses came down from the mountain his face 
shone. Every man’s face shines when he has really 
been up in the mountain and walked with God. When 
the old desires in the hearts of men are subdued by 
the presence of God they carry something with them 
all the time which cannot be feigned, and for which 
there ean be no substitute orequivalent. There is but 
one thing which is sufficient for all the exigencies of 
life, and that is living in personal, thoughtful, con- 
sclous communion with God, every day and continu- 
ally, because it is sweeter and better to us than any- 
thing else. I do not mean everv single hour, because 
that is not in the nature of the mind; but as continu- 
ally as we live in the thought of the best friends we 
have, or in the thought of those purposes of our life 
which are dearest to us. 


Correspondence, 


ECHOES FROM THE SUPPLEMENT. 


I am well pleased with the supplements, and they are, nn- 
doubtedly, of great interest to a large class of your readers. 
The paper does us a great deal of good, especi»lly Mr. 
Beecher’s prayers and sermons. J. W. TROGER. 

FREEPORT, Ill. 


The Supplement for Houghton Farm seems to me admira- 
ble, and I trust it will be a benefit to The Christian Union. 


The Llostrations are of a very superior order in my judyment. 


Yours very truly, H. O. Hoveutox. 


Boston, Maas., Oct. 27. 


(N. Y. Trwes, Oct. 20th.]} 

The Christian Union of this week is accompanied by a 
handsome four-page tupplement describing the modcl farm 
of Mr. Lawson Valentine, in Orange County. N. Y., the text 
being by Lyman Abbott and the illustrations by F.8. Church. 
The typography and press-work have been done bythe Kiver- 
side Press, Cambridge, and no pains have been spared to 
make it both attractive and interesting. 


Y. TrispuneE, Oct. 2l1st.] 

The Christian Union this week is an unusually handsome 
number, the main point of attraction being a four-page eup- 
plement containing an account of the model farm of Mr. 
Lawson Valentine in Orange County, N. Y. The description 
is by Lyman Abbott and the illustrations are by F. 8. Church, 
while the typography and press-work are by the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. 


(N. Y. Evenrne TELEGRAM, OCT. 21st.] 
Great improvements are being made !n Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Christian Union. The supplement published with 
it is interesting and well illustrated. 


[N. Wor Oct. 20th. 

The Christian Union for this week publishes a supplement 
handsomely printed on superfine paper and il!ustrated with 
seven or eight spirited sketehes by F.S. Church. It is an 
account of Houghton Farm, Mr. Lawson Valentine’s model 
farm in Orange County, where experiments in agriculture 
and stock-raising of great interest and value to all farmers 


are being carried on. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
| LANSING, Mich , Oct. 24, 1881. } 

I like your illustrated supplement on Houghton Farm very 
much, especially the text. I think Mr. Church might have 
given us a view of the valley as a whole. People are already 
inquiring sbout Houghton Farm. I have myself, within a 
month or two, had a lette: from a prominent business man 
and farmer in the southern part of this State asking for 
whatever there was of geveral interest, to those who watch 
for improvement in farming as .n agricultural science, from 
Houghton Farm. 

The good example given on such a farm in sclection of 
breeds of cattle, sheer, horses, and in gencral farming, will 
be of immediate value to farmers everywhere. Butin turn- 
ing the atteution of farmers to experiments they should be 
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cautioned not to expect too speedy results. Nature answers 
questions as complicated as the ee chemist pute to 
her but slowly, and, as Lord Bacon says, ‘‘ under torture.” 
If each of your readers writes you as fully, you will be 
sorry you invited their opinion. 
Yours truly, T. C. ABBOT. 


MASSACHUSETTS Aout ULTURAL COLLEGE, / 
AMHERST, Mass., Oct. 26, 1881. | 
The supplement by the hand of Maj. Alvord reached me 
to-day. It gives me information about ** Houghton Farm’ 
which I have been anxious to receive. Four or five years 
ago I had an interview with Mr. Valentine respecting this 
farm, and was earnestly urged to go up from New York and 
see it. Time would not allow me the privilege, but the in- 
vitation centered my attention upon what it was, and the 
good work which might be done there. I think the proposed 
plan of investigation a good one, and I sincerely hope Mr. 
Valentine and his corps of assistants may do for this country 
what Lawes and Gibert have done for England. This is the 
work ofa lifetime, during which great good may result from 
investigations in other localities. 


I am, respectfully, LEVI STONEBRIDGE. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL AND 
MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF gl 
CoLLEGE STaTion, Texas, Oct. 27, 1881 


Having recently visited Houghton Farm, and being so 
fortunate as to make the acquaintance of Dr. Miles, who ex- 
plained his experiments to me, I can fully appreciate the 
graphic description which the Christian Union gives of the 
place. 

The scientific work, in so far as itis an experiment station, 
deserves the highest commendation. Would that there was 
a Houghton Farm in every State of the Union. The un- 
known laws of nature, which operate so mysteriously in 
agriculture, can only become known by skillful practice, as 
jt were, at nature’s bar—by scientific experiments ; and ex- 
periments of such a character, and so ably directed as those 
on Houghton Farm, are sure, in time, to reveal facts by the 
knowledge of which every tiller of the soil may profit. 

The Christian Union displays great enterprise in laying 
this work before its readers. The engravings, with all their 
artistic roughness, are excellent imitations of the scenery 
they illustrate. Very respectfully, C. C. GEORGESON. 


Dear Sir: 

We have only taken The Christian Union long enough to 
receive two of the illustrated supplements, but the two are 
excellent; valuable. Hope you will continue them. It wil] 
be an inducement to continue the paper. 

Truly, W. C. and M. W. Spencen. 

N.B.—A still greater inducement to continue The Christian 
Union is your exposition of the Sunday-Schvol Lessons. 
Wish you would resume the questions. 7.C. 8. 

HapiymF, Conn., Noy, 1, 1551. 


GENTLEMEN: Your supplements are all very interesting to 
me. Idon’t see how you could better improve the paper. 
During the three years of my subscription amarked improve- 
ment is noticeable in the contents of The Christian Union. 
I think it represents the best political and religious thought 
of the times. Respectfully, Lioyp G. MoyYEr. 

MONTEVIDEO, Minn. 


That ‘‘Houghton Farm” supplement is worth half the 
price of a year’s subscription tome. Do so some more. 
Yours truly, ROBERT H. KELLOGG. 
HARTFORD, Conn., Oct. 21, 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 21, 1881. 
In reference to the supplement, certainly we (the family) 
are obliged to you for your liberal dispositicn to spend money 
onus. We have always thought The Christian Union well 
worth its subscription price as it was, but following the ex- 
ample of our illustrious predecessor, General Grant, we will 
take all that you may see fit to give. 


Yours truly, OLp SUBSCRIBER. 


ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, i 
AUBURN, Ala., October 25, 1881. 


1 thank you for the copy of The Christian with supplement 
giving an account of Houghton Farm. I was deeply inter- 
ested in reading it. I regard the establishment of this farm 
as of great value to the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. Ascore of such, located in different parts of the country, 
would repay the expenses a hundred fold. 


Yours truly, I. T. TICHENOR. 


You wanted a word on that supplement idea. I like them. 
The last one, on Houghton Farm, is a gem; better than an 
oil painting. ‘‘Cou!ld you use the money for me to better ad- 
vantage?” No! Respectfully, W. P. Smita. 

Monmovuta, IIl., Oct. 26, 1851. 


STATE COLLEGE, t 
ORONO, ME., Oct. 26, 1881. | 


Iregard the Houghton Farm supplement as a valuable con- 
tribution to our agricultural literature. The article is writ- 
ten with the easy grace and yct with the careful regard for 
statements and facts in their practical relations which char- 
acterize all the writings of Lyman Abbott. A private experi- 
mental station has this advautage over one controlled by the 
State or nation: that the proprietor can work independently, 
and whether he gain or lose in the enterprise will be a matter 
of little concern to anyone but himself. All experimentation 
iscostly. That which is cxrricd on by private capital is 
above criticism, and the advantages growirg out of it may be 
shared by all. In this view, the work going on at Houghton 
Farm is a public benefaction. The conditions attending this 
experiment seem to be such us to give promise of large and 
valuable results. 

The Christian Union renders an important service in pre- 
senting this enterprise so fully and graphically toits readers. 

Yours very truly, M, ©. FRERNELD, 


General 


Governor Cornell has issued the annual proclamation ap- 
pointing Thursday, the 24th of November, as ‘‘ Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

The Territory of Dakota desires to enter the Union asa 
State. Dakota cast at the last election a vote larger than 
Nevada and only’a little less than Delaware, and has only one 
representative in Cengress, and that representative can only 
talk; he cannot vote. The Democrats, however, oppose the 
admission of Dakota because she will be a Republican State. 


A large mass-meeting was held in the Academy of Music 
of this city, last Thursday evening, to awaken interest in a 
project to build a hundred thousand dollar hall for the 
Colored Young Men’s Christian Association. The audience 
was largely composed of colored people, and was addressed, 
among others, by Drs. Deems and Bevan, of New York, and 
Dr. Fulton, of Brooklyn. 


A disastrous fire burned a large dock, its contents of valu- 
able freights and some shipping at Hoboken, N. J., last 
Sunday evening, the estimated loss exceeding $500,000. 
The fire might easily have been put out at the first alarm 
with very little loss, but there has been for some time a rebel- 
lion against the city government among the firemen and 
they refused to work, so that firemen had to be summoned 
from this city and Jersey City. Hoboken has no paid fire 
department, but, twenty years behind the times, relies for 
protection ou volunteers. Having lost $500,000 they are 
now goipg to hire capable firemen. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Dr. McCosh, of Princeton College, says that out of four 
hundred students under him in Philosophy only four have 
graduated skeptics. 

—Ludlow 8treet Jail is said by a sanitary engineer to be in 
a condition dangerous to health and life; another reasen for 
keeping out of criminal mischief. 

—Susan B. Anthony, it is reported, wants the name of the 
‘¢Pullman cars” altered to either ‘‘ Pull-man-and-woman” 
or ‘* Pull-irrespective-of-sex” cars. 

—The shipments of coal on the Reading Railroad alone 
during this year, to date, amount to 7,204,306 tons; and yet 
some people will freeze this winter. 

—A late number of the ‘‘ Scotsman ”’ came to us with every 
other page a perfect blank ; some of our exchanges come 
with every other thought in like condition. 

—Vice President David Davis has more money and more 
flesh than any other member of the Senate; he is worth 
$2,000,000, and weighs one-sixth of a ton avoirdupois. 

—Statistics show that fewer people attend church in Liver- 
pool now than twenty years ago. The ability of the people 
to appreciate good preaching has probably increased without 
a corresponding improvement in the sermons. 

—At the time of the Yorktown celebration the Ninth 
Massachusetts Regiment were accused of gross misconduct 
in passing through Richmond. A military commission has 
been sent to Richmond to investigate the charges. 

—lIn the course of his recent tour in the Northwest, Lord 
Lorne, Governor-General of Canada, stood up in a flannel 
shirt, coarse trousers, and hob-nailed shoes, while a British 
Colone] in full dress read him an address of welcome. 

—The public school buildings in Florence, Italy, are said 
to be roomy, cheerful, dry and well ventilated. Corporal 
punishment, extra lessons as punishment, and harsh words 
are forbidden, yet discipline is maintained without difficulty. 

—Vienna is thinking of having an elevated railway con- 
structed at a cost of twenty millions of dollars. That is a 
pretty large sum for a bankrupt concern to carry, for of 
course it will be a bankrupt concern ; all respectable elevated 
roads are. 

—During the year 1880 over 29,000,000 messages were dis- 
patched on the Western Union wires; in 1867 only 6,000,000. 
The statistics show that the business is increasing, and the 
average cost of a message decreasing. Why then no reduc- 
tion of toll ? 

—An Iowa lawyer of some years’ practice is now serving as 
a locomotive engineer on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, and a physician of twelve years’ practice is acting 
as freight conductor on the same road. They may kill some- 
body even now. 

—A new electric light is to be placed in Macquarie Harbor, 
Australia. It is called a ‘‘ First Order, Dioptric, Revolving 
Light, with the Electrical Arc.’”” Let them just paste that 
name up without any light, and the average sea captain wili 
steer clear of the reef. 

—Within a few weeks three patrons of education and bene- 
factors of educational institutions have passed away: Mrs. 
Willard Fiske, Mr. Henry Durant, founder of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and Hon. E. B. Morgan, principal benefactor of Wells 
College and a Trustee of Cornell. 

—At Yale this year, so says a college paper, the valedicto- 
rian was a Hebrew, the salutatorian a German, the prize 
declaimer a Chinaman; but the pitcher of the base ball club 
was an American. America is bound to give her young men 
a liberal education in one department at least. 

—A private in the Bavarian army applied to an officer’s 
balky charger the monstrous epithet, ‘‘ You villainous beast,” 
and wus sentenced to three days imprisonment for “ unbe- 
coming behavior toward an officer’s horse.”” The news- 
paper reporter goes on to state that all this was because the 
Bavarian private was a Jew. 

—The Western Union Telegraph Company has directed 
that all messages on business concerning the Garfield monu- 
ment at Lake View Cemetery, Cleveland, from the Commit- 
tec of Arrangements and thereto, shall be sent free from or 
to any partot the United States, The United States and 


American Express Companies forward free all packages sent 
to the committee. 

—A curious {custom prevailed with the Greeks, of each 
guest bringing his own viands in a box or basket. Such a 
dinner was called ‘‘from the hamper,” or a “club dinner,” 
or ‘‘ picnic,” or ‘‘contributary.” Of course the viands were 
interchanged according to the taste of each guest. We read 
in Aristophanes of a shabby fellow who used to claim a share 
of the good things at a rich table, though he himself brought 
only an apple and a pomegranute.' Aristophanes would 
have had more than one shabby fellow to describe if he could 
attend a few American picnics. 


Religious Tews. 


The Congregational Association of California.— A corre- 
spondent writes: It is a great risk to move a large army far 
from its base of supplies, and so it is a great risk to take an 
association five hundred miles away from most of the 
churches who send delegates, and into a city with a small 
church barely able to accommodate a few strangers. 
Such an experiment was tried by the California State Associ- 
ation in October, 1881. They went as far south as Los An- 
geles, nearly five hundred miles from San Francisco. The 
S. P. R. gave tickets for the round trip for #20 each, provided 
thirty-six wanted to go, so as to fillone sleeping-car. To 
the surprise of all, two car-loads applied at once, and sent in 
their money. A great many more wanted to go when the 


| time came, but not enough to fill a third palace car, there- 


fore the railroad left them behind. We have no competing 
lines here as yet, therefore our railroad company are not 
very accommodating. What an extent of country. we passed 
through! The vast plains of San Joaquin, many hundreds of 
miles square, some of it a great wheat-producing region, but 
as yet very thinly inhabited. And then the Mohave Desert, a 
vast plain, at least one hundred miles each way, an utter 
waste for want of water. Whether man can ever master the 
difficulty is left for the future. The surrounding mountains 
are barren and bleak, with only a shrub now and then 
raising its diminutive head to look upon the barren waste. 
We saw no sign of animal life in those vast regions. After 


a ride of twenty hours through grand and diversified 


scenery the delegates reached Los Angeles. This ancient- 
appearing city is located to the south of rather steep hills 
looking out upon vast plains streatching east, west and 
south, and apparently very fertile when cultivated and 
irrigated. They have a good system of irrigation, 
and the barren mountains, themselves so dry in appear- 
ance, send forth a large supply of water for the plains 
below. Los Angeles seems like a mighty man awakening 
after along sleep. It throws down aud destroys its adobe 
buildings, replacing them by handsome brick and stone 
business blocks which compare favorably with those of any 
city in the Union. Very handsome residences are being con- 
stantly built; such is the rush of people to the place, in 
search of health or wealth, that, whereas about two yearsago 
there were five hundred vacant houses in the place, now two 
or three families are compelled to dwell in one house. The 
country also seems to have awakened. The great demand 
for fruit and all country produce in Arizona, New Mexico, 
etc., has stirred them to plant thousands of acres of fruit 
trees, orange, lemon, walnut, and a great many other vari- 
eties, all of which grow very fast and are very productive. 
The people are beyond measure enthusiastic over their 
climate, land, and especially fruit trees and general prospects. 
Ifthey are to be fully believed, there is no place on earth 
capable of affording man such an amount of happiness as 
this City of the Angels and the surrounding country. The 
Association was duly organized October 5th, Dr. Dwinell, 
of Sacramento, was chosen Moderator, and Deacon Chapin, 
of San Francisco, assistant. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. R. G. Jones, D.D., subject, ‘‘The Divinity of 
Christ.” Dr. Dwinell read an essay on Congregationalism. 
It was very able, clear and fair. We hope it will be widely 
distributed and generally read. Dr. McLean gave us the 
lessons arising from the great work of Moody and Sankey in 
San Francisco. Many things and methods came to light 
then that were not thought of previously, and the churches 
may profit by them in the future. The Rev. T. R. Noble 
called attention to the widely scattered population 
throughout the State who live far from any means of 
grace. There are yet twenty-two counties in which the 
Congregationalists do no work and many in which 
there is no Protestant minister of any denomination. 
What can we do for them? This drew out a great many 
suggestions from different parties, and it will no doubt result 
in much good. After this sad picture it was pleasant to see 
what God hath wrought. In presenting his report as Secre- 
tary of the Home Missionary Society, Dr. Warren stated that 
fifteen years ago he visted Los Angeles. Then there was 
only one Protestant minister in the city. No one through 
the country around any where south of Monterey. Now 
there are fourteen churches in the city, one a Congregatioua) 
church, in a very hopeful condition, with many churches in 
the surrounding country. The church at Los Angeles is now 
in rather small quarters, but free from debt, and hopes ere 
long to build a new edifice into which shall be gathered the 
many who come all the time to make their homes there. It 
is to be hoped that the visit of the Association will do a great 
deal toward strengthening the hands of the brethren in that 
distant field, and that stronger churches knowing their need 
will be ready to help them if called upon. One of the best 


thingsin the meeting was the report of Rey. W. C. Pond, 


announcing that all the proposed endowment for Golden Gate 
Academy and Theological Seminary, #100,000, had been 
secured ; the last $2,500 being promised by the pastor elect 
of the First Church, San Francisco, Dr. Barrows, of Lowell, 
Maes. There was great joy in that city when his telegram 
was read, Now there is hope that our able professors who 
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have labored without any pay for many years will receive a 
little reward from this on., While very thankful to friends 
East for the help rendered in this undertaking, we would 
humbly remind some rich brothers or sisters that we want a 
Christian College on this coast to connect the Academy and 
Seminary, and make a complete Christian and Congrega- 
tional University. Other denominations have secured this 
already, and we ought and must have it. The wealth of 
California, in a great measure, has fallen into the hands of 
those who care not much about religion. But the number of. 
religious people has greatly increased last year, and there 
are signs of progress this year also. What a glorious coun- 
try this will be when it has millions of inhabitants all serving 
Christ and trying to benefit humanity. The Association 
closed on Saturday, and the ministers preached in the various 
churches on Sunday. 


The English Church Congress.—All accounts agree that 
the recent Church Congress at Newcastle was a remarkable 
gathering, and that the meetings and discussions were at- 
tended with unusual interest, not to say enthusiasm. On 
the evening preceding October 4th, when the Congress 
opened, a large meeting was held in the Circus in the interest 
of working men, and another in the Town Hall in the interest 
of the Church of England Temperance Society. In address- 
ing the former, the Bishop of Manchester was overcome 
with emotion and the audience was stirred above measure. 
The Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Derry were 
among the other speakers. The latter meeting was presided 
over by Archdeacon Prest, Canon Ellison and others making 
addresses. 

The Congress held its opening session in St. Nicholas’s 
Church, a dozen bishops being present in addition to the 
other clergy, and every seat being filled. Bishop Frazer 
preached the sermon from Eph. iii., 8-12, insisting that the 
chief need of the church was that of men to teach and guide. 
In the afternoon Bishop Lightfoot addressed a crowded audi- 
ence in the Town Hall, showing the progress which had been 
made bythe Church of England. The reading of papers 
followed by the Bishop of Argyll, the Bishop of Meath, and 
Bishop Metchinson, of Barbadoes, on the ‘‘ Relation of the 
Church of England to Churches in Communion with her ’— 
(a) in Scotland, (>) Ireland, (c) America. Bishop Metchin- 
son was opposed to a papacy, whether at Rome or Canter- 
bury, while Dr. Nevin, of St. Paul’s, Rome, said that the 
American Church must be Catholic, not Anglican. The sub- 
ject for the evening was ‘* The Duty of the Church in Respect 
to the Prevalence of Secularism,” the Archbishop of York 
and the Rev. Prebendary Jones reading papers. On Wed- 
nesday, Bishop Lightfoot presiding, papers were read on 
‘*The Limits within which Variations of Ritual may be Tol- 
erated,’”’ the Dean of Durham advocating toleration, the 
Archdeacon of Warrington accusing @ portion of the clergy 
of trying to introduce the ‘‘mass,” and Earl Nelson con- 
tending for strict adherence to the Prayer Book. In the 
afternoon Bishop Lightfoot re-delivered his address of the 
day before in the lecture-hall, the Bishops of Argyll, Meath 
and Barbadoes again reading their papers. In the evening 
the topic was ‘‘ The Connection between Church and State” 
—(a) what we gain by it; (>) what we lose by it. The 
Bishop of Carlisle, in a vigorous paper, thought the gain 
absolute and fundamental ; the Dean of Manchester dreaded 
disestablishment; Mr. Malcolm McColl thought the Estab- 
lishment a loss; while Bishop Metchinson said the Church in 
Barbadoes had made wonderful progress in consequence of 
disestablishment and disendowment. 

On Thursday the Rev. W. H. Fremantle, Bishop Ryle and 
the Hon. C. L. Wood took up the matter of ‘‘ The Ecclesias- 
tical Courts; the Principles on which they should be Consti- 
tuted, and the Methods by which their Decisions can be made 
more Effectual.”” The discussion was conducted in good 
spirit, though there was a wide difference of opinion and no 
one seemed exactly satisfied with the courts as at present 
constituted. Another ‘‘ burning question” followed in the 
afternoon on ‘‘ The Principles of the Reformation as bearing 
on the Questions of the Present Day.” The Rev. Dr. Boult- 
bee said those principles were national independence, Bibli- 
cal supremacy, and toleration; Mr. James Parker advocated 
a return to the old lines of the English Reformers, as seen in 
the activity of the High Church party; while the Rey. Llew- 


‘ellyn Davies said that if the modern High Church doctrine, 


that spiritual things ought to be under the exclusive control 
of the Church, had prevailed in the sixteenth century the 
clergy would. either have trampled down reform or been 
themselves wholly swept away. Other speakers were Pro- 
fessor Wace, the Rev. Dr. Blakenay, Canon Knox-Little and 
the Rev. Dr. Hayman. At the last meeting, Bishop Light- 
foot presiding, the topic was ‘‘The Claims of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament to Gencral Acceptance.” The 
question was discussed with great ability by Archdeacon 
Palmer, Professor Plumptre, the Rev. Dr. Sanday, Dean 
Howson and Bishop Lightfoot, all taking a much more favor- 
able view of the Revision than did the speakers on this sub- 
ject at the Church Congress in Providence. Other subjects 
were discussed, such as ‘‘Luy Work in Connection with the 
Church,” ‘‘The Church and Trades Unions,” ‘‘The Church 
and the Opium Traffic,” etc. On the whole, taking into 
aceount the size of the audiences, the ability of the papers 
ard addresses, and the great interest manifested, it is safe 
to say that the twenty-first English Church Congress has been 
surpassed by none which has gone before it. 


The Churchof England Temperance Society reports the work 
of that great organization with a fullness of detail which is 
very remarkualle. The report embraces twenty-three dioceses. 
with an aggregate membership of over three hundred and 
two thousan. ‘these range all the way from nineteen 
hundred, as in each of the dioceses of Hereford and St. 
Asaph, up to thirty-five thousand, as in the great diocese of 
Manchester 


- dy the diocese of London, with an aggregate 


membership of nearly twenty-two thousand, there are 
branch societies in connection with nearly ninety parishes. 
The returns give the number of juvenile members in each 
society, and also in separate columns the number of abstain- 
ing and non-abstaining members. The former, as a rule, 
does not average as large as the latter, though they are 
sometimes about equal; as in St. Mark’s parish, where the 
general or non-abstaining members number one hundred and 
and eighty-six, and the total abstainers one hundred and 
eighty-five. In St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, there are two 
hundred and nineteen of the former, and three hundred and 
seventy-six of the latter. In St. Mathias’, Bethnal-green, on 
the other hand. the proportion of general members to total 
abstainers is one hundred and ninety-eight to eighteen. The 
number of juvenile members in this parish, however, is three 
hundred, and these are always trained in principles of total 
abstinence. What is more to the point is that these general 
and abstaining members work together in perfect harmony 
while it is one of the rules of the society that, as far as pos- 
sible, it shall be represented by these two classes in equal 
proportions. 


Bible and Prayer Union.—It is now about a year since the 
American branch of the Bible and Prayer Union was organ- 
ized, notice of which was quite widely given in the religious 
newspapers. The number of its members has been steadily 
increasing until there are now more than seven thousand. 
The Bible and Prayer Union was commenced in London in 
the year 1876, and according to the latest accounts there are 
more than 126,000 members enrolled. These are found in 
all countries where English Christians have gone, besides 
branches which have been organized in nearly every country 
of Europe, and in many parts of Asia, Africa and Oceanica. 
The rules of the Union are very simple. Each person re- 
ceives a card of membership indicating the caapter which is 
to be read for each day of the year. The chapter appointed 
for that day should be read, and on Sunday morning each 
member should engage in prayer for the blessing of God up- 
on all the members of the Union. The chapters are read 
in regular order from the beginning of the Bible to the end. 
It is not intended that the readings should be confined to the 
chapter appointed, but it is thought very important that no 
part of the Bible should be passed over, and that all should 
be read in the order of the Sacred Book. Cards of member- 
ship, or circulars containing fuller information, may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Rev. T. 8. Wynkoop, Washington, 
D. C., enclosing three cents in postage stamps; one-cent 
stamps preferred. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Congregational house of worship in Buffalo will be dedicated 
Nov. 10th. 

—The number of communicants in the diocese of Long Island is 
14,950. The total contributions last year amonnted to $472,489.78, 

—The Rev. George Michael was dismissed, Oct. 19th, from the pas- 
torate of the Congregational Church in Moriah, Essex Co., N. Y., by 
Council. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. H. Eccleston, of Trinity Church, Newark, has 
been talked of by way of: election to Calvary Church as successor to 
Dr. Washburn. 

—Bishop Huntington once gave notice of a collection to be taken 
the following Sunday, when a woman came forward and wished him 
to take her offering then, as on the next Sunday she might be absent. 
The woman was a cook. 

—St. Luke’s Hospital treated last year sixteen hundred and thirty- 
eight patients, of whom a thousand belonged to denominations other 
than that of the Episcopal Church. Twelve hundred and ninety-six 
were charity patients, costing over $50,000. 

—Mr. R. Graham addressed a congregation in Philadelphia on 
Oct. 19th, at which were thirteen hundred people, while a thousand 
were unable to gain admittance to the church. An influential com- 
mittee has been organized to push the temperance work throughout 
the diocese. 

—W.G. Bancroft, a prominent merchant of Buffalo, and one of 
the main supporters of the new Congregational church there, died on 
Sunday, Oct. 16th. He was avery benevolent man and highly re- 
spected inthe city, and his death is a great loss both to the church 
and community. 

—‘* Father Grafton” has addressed an open letter to Bishop Hun- 
tington, in the “* Living Church,” is which he says he would sooner 
go down to the grave unattended and without any sacraments than 
obtain them by submitting to Rome. He puts in a word, however, 
for confession and the Real Presence. 

—Bishop Coxe thinks the General Theological Seminary should 
sell its valuable property and remove to other quarters. Let it do 
this, and atthe same time dispose, of its bad theology, and it will 
soon regain the public confidence. It makes no difference where it 
goes toif it takes some of its teaching with it. 

—The New York Yearly Meeting of Friends has, during the last 
three years, added 451 members by request and 111 by birth, and has 
had an increase of 199 members abeve the losses. This gain, which 
is unusnal in the history of the society, is ascribed to the influence of 
the revival services which the meetings have recently permitted. 

—Dr. Wm. E. Eigenbrodt has been secretary of the New York Di- 
ocesan Convention ever since 1554, and either secretary or assistant 
ever since he was ordained in 1534, He is a Professor in the General 
Theological Seminary. The effort of the Ritualists to displace him 
from the position of secretary was owing to his conservative 
teaching. 

—Dr. Henry Foster, of Clifton Springs, N. Y., has given the en- 
tire property of his water-cure establishment at that place into the 
hands of trustees as an institution for the gratuitous hygienic treat- 
ment of missionaries and ministers and their families dependent on 
their salaries for support, teachers unable to pay, and members of 
churches in the same condition, who may need it. 


| ¢—The breakfast given to Mr. R. Graham by the Church Tem- 


perance Society was attended by about a hundred clergymen and 
laymen. Addresses were made by Dr. McKim, who acted as chair- 
man ; by Mr. Graham, by the Bishop of Rochester, Dr. John Cotton 
Smith, Dr. Andrew H. Smith, Bishop Garret and R. Fulton Cutting. 
The occasion ‘ras one of real interest and enthusiasm, and gave the 
promise of certain success to the society. 

—Measures are in progress for the formation of a Congregational 
Church in Cortland, N. Y. This is a lively and growing village of 
some 6,000 people, a county seat, and on the D. L. & W. R. R., half 
way between Syracuse and Binghamton. A large number are 
pledged to the enterprise, and a large and well situated house of 


worehip, built for the Universalists, has been secured. A mecting to 
incorporate a society will be held Nov. 14, and a council at once 
called to recognize the church. Sec. Holbrook, of Syracuse, preached 
there twice, Oct. 80, and the Rev. George A. Pelton is to do so Nov. 
6, with a view to a possible settlement as pastor. The outlook is 
encouraging. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Franklin Street (‘ongregational Church at Manchester, N. 
H., has raised its entire debt of $13,000. 

—The Rev. Charles Edward Stowe, son of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, closed his labors as acting pastor of the First Church, Saco, 
Me., on the 19th of October. 

—The church built in memory of Bishop Seabury, the first bishop 
of Connecticut, was recently consecrated in Groton, in that State, by 
Kishop Williams. Groton was Bishop Seabury’s birth-place. 

—A strong effort will be made to add $50,000 to the Episcopal Fund 
of the Diocese of Connecticut in the next three years. It is hoped to 
place the bishop's salary beyond the need of parochial assessments. 

—Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, has built a seaside villa out of 
the proceeds of his contributions to Bonner’s Ledger, which he has 
named * Bon Ledge.” He receives $100 for each weekly article, or 
$5,200 a year. 

—Mres. J. C. Brooks, of Portland, Me., left $10,000 to the Woman's 
Board of Missions ; $4,000 each to the Maine Missionary Society and 
the Home Missionary Society of New York; $2,000 each to the Maine 
General Hospital and the Portland Home for Aged Women ; $1,000 
each to the Bangor Theological Seminary and Mre. Gould’s school in 
Nome, and smaller amounts to other charities. 

—The annual missionary conference of the Episcopal churches of 
the country was held at New Haven, Conn., last week. The com- 
mittee for domestic missions reported receipts of $220,593, $37,100 
from legacies and $40,333 for special objects. The committee for 
foreign missions reported receipts of $93,265. This committee does 
not report prosperity as great asin the domestic field, and says the 
year has furnished occasion ‘* for both rejoicing and solicitude.” 

—The anniversaries of the Free Will Baptist Home and Foreign 
Mission, education, and other benevolent societies have just been 
held at Lawrence, Mass. The Home Mission Society has a freed- 
men’s school at Harper’s Ferry, West Va., of which an excellent re- 
port was made. A choice opportunity for establishing the interests 
of thedenomination was represented to existin and about Phila- 
delphia, and Elberon and Vineland, N. J., were mentioned as pre- 
senting good openings. 

THE WEST. 

—The West Denver Congregational Church was dedicated on Sun- 
day, Oct. 16th. 

—The Rev. J. H. Reynard is to be stated supply of Golden, Col., 
for the next year. 

—The salary of the Bishop of Missouri has been raised from $3,600 
to $4,200 per year. 

—The Rev, John Safford, of Ashtabula, Obio, has accepted the call! 
to the Congregational Church of Fond du Lac, Wis. 

—In the diocese of Kansas the total number of communicants is 
2,007. The total contributions last year were something over $27,000. 

—The Rev. C. E. Dickenson, fourteen years pastor of the Congre- 
gational Charch, at Elgin, Ill., has resigned his charge, the resigna— 
tion to take effect in three months. 

—A Congregational church of sixty-three members was organized 
at Ypsilanti, Méch., with prospects of increase and usefulness, under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. George H. Grannis. 

—The Rev. John Q. Adams, formerly of Evansville, Ind., will be 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Boulder, Col., Nov. 
15th, and the Rev. F. J. Stanley pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Leadville, Col., Nov, 22d. 

—Ben Hogan and wife have been speaking to crowded audiences 
in Railroad Chapel, a mission of the First Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago. The mission is under the care of Mr. Charles, who formerly 
had charge of Plymouth Bethel in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—At the Congregationalist Ministers’ Meeting, Chicago, Oct. 24th, 
the meetings of the American Board at St. Louis were made the sub- 
ject of the morning discussion. The general opinion was that the 
Board has for years had no more interesting or profitable meeting. 

—The services in Farwell Hall, Chicago, Sunday evenings, continue 
to grow in interest. In spite of rain and mud, at least 1,000 persons 
were present Sunday evening, Oct. 23d. E. W. Bliss, co-worker of 
D. L. Moody, spoke. Many remained at the second service ex- 
pressly to find the Saviour. 

—Connected with St. Paul’s Cathedral, Indianapolis, is a working- 
man’s club and a workingwoman’s club, each numbering from two 
to two hundred and fifty members, a large industrial school, a guild 
for church work, a society for the decent and Christian interment of 
the poor, an altar soeiety, and a woman’s missionary association. 

—At a meeting of the Congregationa! Club, at Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 23rd, the Rev. D. S. Leonard, Superintendent of Home Missions 
for Utah, reported Mormonism as declining in its hcme. The Chris- 
tian schools, he thinks, are opening the eyes of the young to the 
enormities of the system, and a healthier public sentiment is forming. 
Mr. Leonard believes the system will collapse before many years. 

—The Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D. D., of Brooklyn, refused to entertain 
a call from the First Baptist Church, Chicago. The church, Friday 
evening, Oct. 2sth, extended a unanimous cal! to D. P. Henson, D.D., 
of Philadelphia. Dr. H. has promised to consider the call and to 
visit the church. This is the church which Dr. Lorimer left, with 
two or three hnndred of ite membership. Dr. Lorimer has begun 
his new work on Michigan Avenue with a church of 400 members. 


THE SOUTH. 

—The Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia has been estab- 
lished fifty-nine years. It numbers forty students, representing 
seven§idioceses. 

—The * Protestant Episcopal Church News,” of Baltimore, is to be 
sold at public auction. When will this melancholy ending of so 
many church papers hinder the beginning of others ? 

—From Louisiana a missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union reports to the Sunday School of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn: ‘“‘July, August, September and 
October are the months for protracted meetings in all this region, 
and though iaterfering much with my work they serve to develop its 
effects. I have attended many of these meetings, and marked that 
in places where I have organized Sunday Schools, 60 to 85 per cent. 
of the conversions arein them. I found the same results in Arkan- 
sas. So the work of the American Sunday School Union comes to 
be much better appreciated. An additional missionary is greatly 
needed here.” 

FOREIGN. 

—The “ Guardian,” which is very severe against the Ritualists and 
Romanizers, says it represents what, in the year 1874, was thirty- 
eight fortieths of the clergy, and twenty-eight twenty-ninths of the 
laity. How about the year 1881? 

—Bishop Quintard, of Tennessee, who has jast returned from Eng- 
land, says he can scarcely recal! a service he attended in whi h 
prayers were not said for the Prexident's recovery. He thinks that 
the imprisoned Mr. Green is doing great things for the English 
Church, and that his words and story will be handed down from 


generation to generativn as @ priceless legacy, 
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Science and Art. 


ScIENCE IN THE PENTATEVOH.—A writer in 
the ‘Journal of Science” has an article on the sani- 
tary legislation of the Pentateuch, in which he exam- 
ines the laws of health set forth by Moses, not from 
the position of the archeologist, the Orientalist or the 
divine, but simply from that of one interested in sani- 
tary science. He finds that the Hebrew law-giver long 
ago anticipated the oracles of to-day. 
he concludes, ‘‘is human progress, that it has taken 
three thousands of years to bring the civilized world 
to a point less advanced than that occupied by Moses. 
Less advanced, we say emphatically, because if we 
now admit the value of personal cleanliness, the im- 
portance of avoiding putrescent and loathsome matters, 
and of expelling them rapidly from our cities, and if we 
are theoretically aware of the disinfecting and deodor- 
izing power of earth, we are far from embodying this, 
our knowledge, iu the practice of actual life. As to 
the avoidance of blood, of the flesh of foul-feeding 
animals and of such as are liable to introduce entozoa 
into our systems, we do not recognize even verbally 
the importance of the Mosaic teachings. We eat 
‘blood puddings,’ we feed swine with blood and with 
foul-smelling offal, and then we eat the animals which 
have been gorged on this revolting diet. And we pay 
the price of this uncleanness in shortened lives and in 
waning vigor. We again call attention to the remark- 
able physiological insight displayed in the sanitary 
code of the ancient Israelites, and we repeat the ques- 
tion, Whence did it come ?” 


Some Artistic Watougs.—In the South Kensington 
Museum, at London, is a small watch about one hun- 
dred years old, representing an apple, the golden case 
ormaamented with grains of pearl. Another old 
Nuremburg watch has the form of an acorn, and is 
provided with a dainty pistol which perhaps served 
as an alarm. In London is an eagle-shaped watch in 
which, when the body of the bird is opened, a richly 
enameled face is seen. They are sometimes found in 
the form of ducks or skulls. The Bishop of Ely had 
a watch in the head of his cane, and a Prince of 
Saxony had one in his riding saddles. A watch made 
for Catharine I., of Russia, a repeater and a musical 
watch, contains within it the Holy Sepulcher and the 
Roman guard. By touching a spring the stones move 
away from the door, the guard kneel down, angels ap- 
pear, and the holy women step into the tomb and sing 
the Easter song that is heard in the Russian churches. 
King George III., of England, had a watch not larger 
than a five-cent piece which had one hundred and 
twenty different parts, the whole not weighing quite 
as much as a ten-cent piece. 


Art at Smitu CotteGe.—The new art building of 
Smith College, Northamptun, to be erected from the 
fund of $25.000 given by Winthrop Hillyer, will be 
completed next summer. The structure will be 104 
feet long by furty-tive feet wide, two stories high, and 
will be built of brick with stone trimmings, in the 
secular gothic style of architecture. The lower story 
is to be divided into large rooms, with alcoves for 
studios and the exhibition of sculpture—the rooms 
being cighteen and twenty feet high, so that the 
largest casts can be displayed—while the second floor 
wil] be devoted to paintings, the central gallery being 
lighted from the roof. The various schools of art in 
New York, Boston and New Haven have been visited 
with reference to its plans, and it is thought that it 
will be one of the best arranged buildings for the pur. 
pose in the country. 


Errects oF Brary Worx.—M. Gley, a French phys- 
fologist, has been investigating the effects of brain 
work on the circulation of the blood. In his experi- 
ments he has fuund that when he applied himself toa 
difficult subject, upon which he had to concentrate all 
his energies, the rhythm of the heart was far more 
accelerated than when considering some matter with 
which he was familiar. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE Lignt.—Experiments 
by German scientists in ascertaining the peculiarities 
of the electric light establish the fact that it is not only 
healthier than other methods of illumination, in leav- 
ing the air purer, but that it increases the power of the 
vision in some respects, especially in distinguishing 
colors. Red, green, blue and yellow are made much 
more distinct and marked under this light than by day- 
light. 

A Curvesz Sratoz.—A statue of Marco Polo, dis- 
covered in Canton, has been received at his native city, 
Venice. It is life size, made of wood, and gilt. Ac- 
cording to a foreign contemporary, the famous Vene- 
tian traveler is represented seated, wearing the Ckinese 
attire, although the cloak and hat are after the Euro- 
pean fashion. His moustache and beard, which sur- 
round his face, are tinged dark blue, and while the 


peculiar,” | 


Chinese artist has given him a peculiar form the 
features in no way resemble those of a Mongolian 
type. Opposite the large, red, easy arm-chair upon 
which Marco Polo is scated is placed a porcelain bowl, 
intended to receive perfumes, with which he was 
honored in the same manner as is the protecting genius 
of China in the temple of Canton. The statue has at 
the foot an inscription in Chinese characters. 


Books Authors. 


PROF. PLUMPTRE ON ECCLESIASTES.:' 

Prof. Plumptre is already well and most favorably 
known in this country as an accomplished scholar with 
a rare versatility of attainments and gifts. As an 
original poet, as a translator, especially of the dramas 
of Sophocles, as a classical critic and commentator, 
and as a Biblical scholar, devoting his fine powers and 
wide acquisitions to the illustration of the Scriptures, 
he has established a claim for a cordial welcome to any 
work he may give to the world. The Commentary on 
Ecelesiastes, just published by the Cambridge Press, 
cannot fail to excite a deep interest among men of let- 
ters. Selecting that book in the sacred canon which 
Renan pronounces to be the only agreeable book ever 
written by a Jew, and in regard to which there has 
been the widest diversity of opinion, Prof. Plumptre 
carefully and exhaustively examines the various 
theories which have been maintained as to its origin 
and purpose, and then by a skillful and judicious appli- 
cation of the principles of historical criticism reaches 
his own conclusion. This conclusion is widely at 
variance with the traditional view of Ecclesiastes, 
although in some of its principal features it has been 
held and defended by many eminent Christian scholars. 
It has, however, never been presented in so complete 
a form as now, and no one has heretofore brought out 
the strange and startling bearings of this ancient book 
upon some of the great problems of our own time. 

Prof. Plumptre, in common with many of the most 
conservative and learned commentators, rejects the 
Solomonic origin of Ecclesiastes, and attributes its 
authorship to some Jew born and educated in Palestine, 
but living in Alexandria about 2508.c. We cannot 
reproduce here the careful and elaborate argument by 
which this conclusion is reached. It is a conclusion 
which many will be reluctant to accept. One of the 
highest authorities, however, in this department of 
criticism says that we might as well suppose that 
Chaucer wrote ‘‘ Rasselas” as that Ecclesiastes was 
written by Solomon. Prof. Plumptre understands the 
Greek word Ecclesiastes as meaning a member of an 
assembly rather than a preacher. The Hebrew word 
of which it is a translation—Xoheleth—he understands 
to mean ‘‘ debater.” This is the name or title which the 
unknown author of the book assumes, and in this vol- 
ume he is always referred to as ‘‘ koheleth.” 

Having been led to assign as late a date as 250 B.o. 
to the origin of Ecclesiastes, Professor Plumptre pro- 
ceeds to construct an ideal biography of the author, 
suggested by various indications in the book itself. 
He supposes, as we have said, that the author was 
born of wealthy parents, in some country town in 
Palestine, and received the usual education of a Jew- 
ish boy with such additional advantages as wealth 
could command. He was familiar with Jerusalem 
and with the marvelous history of his people. Al- 
lured, as so many Jews were at that period, by the 
splendor and culture of the city of Alexandria, he re- 
moved there, and devoted himself, with his large for- 
tune, to the pursuit of happiness. His first attempt 
was in the life of the court at Alexandria, to which his 
wealth gave him easy access. He soon found himself 
surrounded by customs and under the influence of 
principles utterly at variance with the truth and purity 
of his Judaic education. This was followed by temp- 
tations to a life of reckless sensuality. To such a life, 
in the midst of all the magnificence which great 
wealth could command, he abandoned himself. The 
result was what might have been expected. Bitterly 
disappointed, with body and mind sadly impaired, he 
endeavored in the philosophy and literature of Greece 
to find a refuge from the intolerable melancholy which 
afflicted him. He was a welcome guest in the literary 
and philosophical circles of Alexandria. The multi- 
plicity of speculations in the midst of which he found 
himself would naturally lead him to question whether 
there were any such thing as absolute truth. The pre- 
vailing pessimism inspired the doubt whether there 
were any worth or high purposes ia life. But he 
found something which contributed to serenity in the 
better forms of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophy. 
Then came sickness and infirmity, and the prospect of 
death; under these circumstances he determined to 
write the experiences of his life, and to do it in the 
name of Solomon, whose experience he supposed so 
nearly to resemble his own. There was no intention 
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to palm off his own production as that of Sol>mon. 
It was so long after the time of the wise king that 
such an imposture would have been impossible, even | 
had it been designed. It ‘seems to have been intended 
as a sort of historical dramatization, in which his feel- 
ings and opinions were placed in the mouth of Solo- 
mon. 

Prof. Plumptre has followed the work of Koheleth 
verse by verse, explaining and illustrating each with a 
wealth of culture and learning quite unusual in com- 
mentators on the Scriptures. The immense number 
and variety of quotations remind us of the vast stores 
of classical and medieval allusions to be found in the 
‘*Mores Catholici,” the ‘‘Ehrenbreitstein” and other 
works 06 Kenelm Digby. The prevailing tone of Ecclesi- 
astes, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” with its conclu- 
sion, ‘‘ FearGod and keep hiscommandments, for that is 
the whole duty of man,” make the whole tenor and 
argument of the book wonderfully applicable to.a very 
prevalent temper and spirit in our own time. 

In an Appendix Dr. Plumptre has instituted paral- 
lels between Koheleth and Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
and the Persian poet Omar Khayyam. These are 
specimens of very acute criticism, and bring still more 
prominently forward the same permanent experiences 
of mankind portrayed in each. | : 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Not the least interesting article in the November Harper's 
is Thomas Hughes’s reminiscence of Arthur Stanley. Noone, 
perhaps, knew the late Dean better than Mr. Hughes, and no 
one certainly is better qualified to write about him in apn 
entertaining and sympathetic way. Mr. Hughes's reminis- 
cence begins with his own boyhood, when he first met Stanley 
at Ragby school ; and, without attempting to cover the latter’s 
life, introduces one or two of its most characteristic episodes. 
This entire number of the magazine, indeed, is filled with in- 
teresting articles, comprising Mr. Rideing’s sketch of Eng- 
lish travel, entitled ‘‘In Cornwall with an Umbrella;” Mr. 
W. W. Thomas, Jr.’s ‘‘ Week ina Dug-out;”” Mr. Joseph Hat- 
ton’s second paper on ‘‘Journalistic London,” and Mr. 
Habberton’s admirable condensation of Du Chaillu’s new 
book ‘‘ The Land of the Midnight Sun.” There is a capital 
story by Virginia W. Johnson, and the continuation of Miss 
Woolson’s ‘‘ Anne,’’ which in these chapters disposes satis- 
factorily of a uumber of the subordinate characters, aud 
projects the heroine into a new set of relations from which, 
perbaps, it is possible to forecast the end of the tale.—— 
The frontispiece to Seribner's is the portrait of George Eliot 
which has been authowsized by her husband, Mr. Cross, and 
which, while it may be satisfaetory as a likeness, is certainly 
not especially attractive as a picture. The accompanying 
biographical sketch by Frederic W. H. Myers, while it does 
not add much to the fund of general information on the stb- 
ject, is an appreciative tribute to her character. An arti- 
cle that will be read with interest by those who tcllowed the 
Greek play at Harvard last spring is Mr. Millet’s account of 
the costumes, of which he himself was the designer. Inci- 
dentally the paper gives a most dramatic description of the 
play iteelf. The number is especially rich in fiction, Mark 
Twain contributing an exciting story of the late war; Mrs. 
Frances Hodgsun Burnett, the first part of her new serial 
entitled ‘‘Through One Administration,” and the author of 
“‘The Village Convict” a singularly powerful study, called 
“Eli.” Mr. W. J. Stillman furnishes a valuable paper upon 
the Venus of Milo, in which he discusses the claim of that 
celebrated etatue to its title. and seems to prove almost be- 
yond doubt what has before been urged: that it is in point of 
fact not a Venus at all, but a figure of the wingless Victory. 
—lIn the Allantic, which preserves its old excellence, while 
at the same time it has gained in freshness and timeliness, 
there is a further installment of Mr. Howells’s story, ‘ Dr, 
Breen’s Practice;” a reminiscence of Lowell mill life, by 
Lucy Larcom ; a discussion of the question ‘‘When did the 
Pilgrim Fathers land at Plymouth ?” by Mr. Sydney Howard 
Gay ; athoughtful and anonymous paper upon The Romance 
of Modern Life ;” a study, in her usual charming vein, by 
Miss Sarah Orne Jewett; a sketch of the Strozzi family, who 
lived in Florence in the fifteenth century, by E. D. R. Bian- 
ciard ; and an admirable editorial review of the late Presi- 
dent Garfield. 


Lessons in Figure Painting in Water Colors. Sixteen 
Colored Plates, from Designs by Blanche Macart!:ur and 
Jennie Moore. With Special Instructions by the Puinters. 
Flower Painting in Water Colors. By F. Edward Hulme, 
F.L.8., F.S.A. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) The number 
of those who have the art taste, and, in @ measure, the art 
faculty, is rapidly increasing. The rage for decoration, which 
at first took all kinds of absurd directions, is gradually find- 
ing the right method and aim. The tinal result will doubtless 
be a high standard of taste in all these matters, and a wide- 
spread impulse to do good wholesome art work of the sim- 
pler sort. Of art books there have been in recent years al- 
most no end, but, as a rule, they have struck too high a note 
and have been mainly valuable as furnishing general infor- 
mation on art topics ; they have failed in most cases to be of 
practical service to the large number who need iustruction 
and guidance. The two books whose titles are given above 
fill admirably this important place in early art education, and 
will be found especially useful to those who have no oppor- 
tunity of working under an instructor. They are simple and 
untechnical in style, thoroughly trustworthy and compreben- 
sive in treatment. The work on Figure Painting devotes an 
introductory chapter to a general and very clear discussion 
of drawing and coloring, with full directions as to the form- 
ing of tints in different colors. The remainder of the volume 


is filled with studies of eight figures, each figure being repre- 
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sented in two stages ; the first showing the figure sketched and 
with the first washes put on, and the second the ‘same figure 
after it has been worked up and finished. With each plate a 
list of the colors used is given, with full directions for putting 
on washes and finishing lights and shadows. The book on 
Flower Painting contains a preliminary study which will fit 
one to go directly to natural forms and paint from the 
flowers. The necessity for correctness of drawing and per- 
fect cleanliness in working is emphasized in the introductory 
chapter, which gives practical suggestions on these points 
and on the best kinds of colors to be used. Separate para- 
graphs are devoted to different flowers and full directions 


given for painting each one. A considerable number of 


flowers are represented in fine colored plates. Altogether, 
the two works are admirably suited to the needs of a multi- 
tude who are feeling their way toward excellence in these 
two branches of art. . 

“A Book of Khymes and Tunes. Compiled and arranged by 
Margaret Pearman Osgood. Translations by Louisa T. 
Craigin. (Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.) The advance that 
has been made in recent years in pictorial literature for chil- 
dren, tending toward the cultivation of truer artistic percep- 
tions, is having its counterpart in music and in the education 
of music] taste. The latest and best impulse in this direc- 
tion is the appearance of this ‘‘ Book of Rhymes and Tunes.” 
It contains more than one hundred songs, most of which are 
compiled, and simplified when necessary, from the works of 
the best German composers, who, more than the writers of 
any other nation, have a genius for fitting the simple legends 
of child-lore to music appropriate, and, at the same time, 
easily apprehended by a child’s mind. There are old English 
Christmas carols, a number of dainty luUabies, familiar to 
German, Freneh and English households, many songs with 
bright melodies and pleasing rhythm, and grotesque forms of 
words that tell along story and endin nothing. There are 
one or two familiar rhymes from the Baby's Opera, but the 
greater part of the songs are by such exponents of the music 
of child-life as Gade, Kiicken, Reinecke and Taubert, while 
the names of Mendelssohn, Mozart and Haydn frequently 
attest the great man’s love for children as well as the great 
worth of the music. One or two songs by Mr. George L. Oa- 
good, notably the one called ‘‘ The Little Dreamer,” are in- 
stances of rare musical grace and poetic thought, and lead 
one to hope with confidence that the day is not far distant 
when we may look for a book of American child-life in 
rhymes and tunes as distinctly characteristic as these of the 
gifted American song-writer. 

Queen Titania. By Hjalmar H. fBoyesen. (Charles 

Scribner s Sons.) Mr. Boyesen is one of the few who have 
succeeded ip transplanting themselves from one continent 
and one atmosphere of thought to another. There is no evi- 
dence in what he writes that he was not born to the use of 
the English tongue; in fact, his style has uneommon grace 
and freedom. Nothing more idyllicin sentiment or pure in 
style has been written gf late years than ‘‘Gunnar.”’ . The 
present volnme includes three short stories, one of which, 
‘*The Mountain Maiden,” appeared in The Christian Union 
last summer and attracted wide attention. It is oneof the most 
beautiful imaginative sketches to be found outside the pages 
of Hawthorne. Mr. Boyesen has an abiding consciousness of 
the presence of the ideal in human life, inspiring and inter- 
preting it. The growth of the poetic nature, with its finer 
insight and deeper vision, is strongly and poetically sketched 
in this story. ‘* Queen Titania,” the most ambitious of the 
three tales, is an original and very entertaining work, in which 
the perplexities of a young bachelor who adopts a little girl 
left orphax on shipboard are sketched with vigor and humor. 
There is au undercurrent of pathos running through the 
story which gives it a deeper interest than its simple plot 
would command. Mr. Boyesen has already done some ad- 
mirable work in literature, and there is abundant promise 
that his maturity will be rich in production of the best kind, 
and that he will make good his claim to a high and perma- 
nent place among American men of letters. 


The Whittier Birthday Book. Arranged by Elizabeth 8. 
Owen. (Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co.) To their charm- 
ing series of birthday books already published, including 
Longfellow and Emerson, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
bave added this dainty volume of selections from the poet 
Whittier. No poet perhaps is better fitted to contribute to a 
volume of this kind than he who has for so many years plead 
in one form or another the cause of humanity. There is 
scarcely a line of Whittier’s verse that does not breathe his 
interest in his fellow men, and in choosing from his poems 
selections that should be appropriate for a birthday book 
the difliculty has very likely been to know what not, to select. 
In point of fact the excerpts are marked by the most admira- 
ble discrimination. They are adapted not only to the sea- 
sons—and who bas written more tenderly regarding the sea- 
sous than Mr. Whittier ?—but to the anniversaries of the 
year, and one finds lines that befit the oceasions of the church 
year, which the Quaker poet might not be expected to com- 
meworute, as well as the Fourth of July and the Puritan 
Thanksgiving. Not only are the common favorites con- 
tained in the book—the poems which have made Mr. Whittier 
the personal friend of his readers and the lines of which lin- 
ger teuderly in their hearts—but verses scarcely less beautiful 
which are less familiar, and gain in luster perhaps because 
they are removed from their setting. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. Il- 
lustrated. By Thomasand Katharine Macquoid. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons). French artists have familiarized the 
world with the picturesque scenery and costumes of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. No countries in Europe are fuller of 
interest or richer in legendary lore than these which the 
authors of this charming volame have traversed with open 
eyes and in a sympathetie mood. The romantic scenery and 
quaint manners aad habits of the people have received am- 
ple justice at their hands, and the result is a very readable 
book, well illustrated and beautifully printed. The folk- 


lore of Normandy and Brittany is too well known in its 
quality to need more than an allusion here. It is rich in 
those primitive elements of simple faith, awe for the un- 
known, and that poetic credulity which is the fruitful mother 
of legends. The peasant life, with its quiet joys and hopes, 
its hard burdens, its mirth and its homely affections, stands 
clearly revealed in these stories. A striking feature is that 
old-time humor which had a certain grimness in it, now 
wholly lost. The planof the work is the natural and attrac- 
tive one of describing the picturesque features of a locality 
and then retelling the legends which have gathered about it 
and become part of its life. The style is easy and effective, 
the interest is sustained throughout, and the book can hardly 
fail to be one of the most attractive publications of the sea- 
son. 

-Damen’s Ghost. Round Robin Series. (Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co.) This book fully-maintains the reputation 
already acquired by its predecessors in the same series. The 
title is somewhat unfortunate, since there is no ghost; and 
if there were it would have nothing to do with the story. A 
little more care in the legal questions involved in the devel- 
opment of the plot would have been better, noticeably in re- 
gard tothe reference tothe bond of Mrs. Gould as exeen- 
trix ; there being no bond required from an executor in this 
State. The reader, however, will readily pardon these de- 
fects for the sake of the pleasure he will obtain from the 
story itself. The plotis slight; an engagement, the loss of 
fortune through the adverse issue of a litigation, and the dis- 
solution of the engagement in consequence ; the self-sacrifice 
of the true heroine of the book, a blind girl, taken care of 
and educated by the mother of the hero, and who finally 
proves to be the person entitled to the very same fortune; 
and a very satisfactory termination with bridal wreaths and 
marriage bells. But the characterization is excellent; the 
conversations are clever—almost too clever—and well sus- 
tained, and the style ‘s considerably above the average of 
modern fiction. On the whole, the story is well worth read- 
ing, and will take a good place in the best class of American 
novels. 


Country By- Ways. By Sarah Orne Jewett. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) Most of the sketches which are contained 
in this little book we believe were first published in the ‘‘At- 
lantic Monthly.” They are of the same reflective, idyllic char- 
acter as those which Miss Jewett first published under the 
title of ‘‘Deep Haven,” and which at once established her 
literary reputation. Many people can write descriptions of 
nature; Miss Jewett, while she draws the picture, interprets 
at the same time its significance. Not a natural effect ora 
trait of character escapes her quick observation; both are 
sketched tenderly and sympathetically, without exaggera- 
ticn on the one hand or an excess of realism on the other, 
as though the author were one who loves the world and the 
people who are init. In a period when so many novelists 
are morbid anatomists it is refreshing to meet one who is 
quick to discern beauty rather than that which is unlovely. 
The charm of Miss Jewett’s writing is its easy grace. Its 
best characteristics aredisplayed in the sketch, ‘‘ River Drift- 
wood,” the movement of which is as unruffied as that of the 
stream itself. 

Japanese Episodes. By Edward H. House. (James R, 


Osgood & Co.) Without and within this little volume is one 
of the most charming of the season. Mr. House has a com- 


j bination of sentiment and humor anda freshness of style 


which make whatever he writes easy to read. The social 
life of Japan is still an unknown world to most English- 
spesking people, and Mr. House’s fascinating pictures open 
up an alluring prospect for all who find delight and instruc- 
tion in the study of common life under new and unique 
exteriors. Mr. House ought to write a story out of the 
materials he has collected; it would be the turning of the 
first furrow in a@ very fruitful field. These sketches ought to 
be the prelude te an imaginative work of very fine and genu- 
ine sort. The aptitude for appreciation and description of 
scenery, which comes out again and again throughout the 
volume, gives it the charm of a poetic presence. Altogether 
this is a work of unusual beauty and interest. 


Franklin Square Song Collection. Compiled by J. P. Mc- 
Caskey. (Harper & Bros.) This is a collection of ‘‘ Songs 
and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside,” 
chiefly old and familiar ones, interspersed promiscuously 
with literary, musical, philosophical and biographical para- 
graphs without much reference to the character of the book. 
As a compilation of familiar songs it is not so good as Helen 
Kendrick Johnson's collection (Henry Holt & Co.), already 
noticed in these columns, neither is it such a collection as 
most schools would find useful. But in musical homes that 
cannot afford Holt’s collection it may be found useful. If 
the paragraphs already referred to, which would be absurd 
in any ‘‘ popular” work, could be struck out, the book would 
be improved. 

School Girls. By Annie Keary. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co.) The first thought after reading this book is one of 
regret that no more can come from the pen of Annie Keary. 
The story of the life and inmates of ‘‘ Montagu Hall” is life- 
like and interesting. Wewish we knew Mrs. Campbell, dear 
little Mabel, Alice, ‘‘ Harry,” Margaret, and all the rest of 
the girls. What a delightful history class was that in which 
the girls discussed the characters, not the dates, of bistory! 


Dr. Alick and his specimens are wonderful helps, and we} 


wish every school had the benefit of just such a teacher and 


friend. Emphasis is a part of a school girl’s dialect, but why 
so freely used in this book one is at a loss to understand. 


The Index (Oliver Ditson & Co.) is ‘‘a collection of sacred 
choruses selected for the use of musical conventions and other 
singing societies, by Carl Zerrahn.”” The name of the com- 
piler is sufficient to Insure the book a cordial reception into 
musical circles, and one, too, that a glance at the table of 
contents will at once ratify. There are in the collection 


selections by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Barnby, Sullivan, Costa, 


Gounod, Pinsuti, and others well known to musicians. We 
most heartily commend *‘The Index,” not only to musical 
societies and conventions but to musical homes and musical 
people generally. 

Hand-Book of Wood Engraving. By William A. Emerson. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) This is a new edition of a useful 
little book by a practical engraver. It is not intended to 
take the place of a teacher, but will perhaps give any one 
who has a taste for wood engraving a start in the right diree- 
tion. There is no doubt but that the progress recently 
marked in this art has stimulated .nany people to experiment 
for themselves with the graver and the block, to whom some 
such practical counsel will be of vlnable assistance. 

In Prospect of Sunday. A Coiection of Analyses, Argue 
ments, Application, Counsels, Caulion, ete , for the use of 
Preachers and Teachers. Rev. G. 8. Bowes, B.A. (A. C., 
Armstrong & Son.) This hook is by the author of ‘ Script- 
ture Itself the Illustrator,” and will prove serviceable to 
preachers and Sabbath-schoo] teachers, both as a suggestion 
of Scriptural treatment of themes and as an index to Script- 
ure teaching respecting them. 


LITERARY NOTES 

—Mr. Tennyson has begun to think that he was totended 
for a playwright. 

—Canon Carus’s memoir of Bishop McIlvaine ought te 
prove most excellent reading. 

—Christopher Yanson, the popular Norwegian poet, has 
arrived in this country and is now at Madison, Wis. 

—Mrs. Muloek-Craik is about to publish a volume of 
poems for children, and anew edition of her ‘‘ Poems of 
Thirty Years” is in press in England. 

—Librarian Narducci, of the University of Rome, is try- 
ing to persuade the Italian government to print a general 
catalogue of all the public libraries in that country. 

—Mr. D. G. Rossetti has been trying his hand at historica) 
ballads, and two are to be found in his new volume of ‘‘ Bal- 
lads and Sonnets.” Both are ambitious and important, 

—A fac simile of the first volume of the ** Codex Alexan- 
drinus” has been issued in England, with an introduction by 
Mr. Thompeon, the Keeper of MSS. at the British Musenm. 

—Dean Stanley, the man and his work, is the subject of a 
great deal of critical writing just now in the English period- 
icals. Almost all the current issues have something about 
him. 

—A third volume has appeared of the Elwin-Courthope 
edition of the works of Pope, an edition which, if it be ever 
completed, will probably stand as the final-one for all time 
to come. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons call attention to the faet 
that the price of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito,” 
advertised in our columns last week, has been changed from 
$1.50 to $2. 

—Mrs. Oliphant, the popular English novelist. has written 
‘‘A Literary History of the Nineteenth Century.” which, if it 
be as good as its title sounds, will be very acceptable, and fill 
an important gap. 

—‘* Art and Letters.” the new English magazine, is highly 
spoken of tn our London exchanges. The first number con- 
tains sketches of Millet, the painter, and of Du Maurier, the 
caricaturist; and is finely printed and illustrated. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have commenced the publica- 
tion of a new edition of Dr. Holland's complete works, from 
new plates andin a very conveuient and attractive style. 
Bittersweet,” ‘‘ Titcomb’s Letters,” and ‘‘Gold Foil”. are 
now ready. 

—Roberts Brothers have published a history of the woman's 
suffrage movement in Massachusetts, by Harriet H. Robin- 
son. It is a simple narrative of the events which led to the 
agitation, and the incidents which bave so far murked its 
progress in that State. 

—Professor Robertson Smith finds his hands fuX these 
days. He furnishes the articles on the books of 
Judges for the new volume of Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and he is about to begin the delivery at Inverness of a course 
of four lectures of a non-controversial character, two. of 
them on ‘‘ Hebrew Poetry.”” Meanwhile Professor Watts of 
Belfast is engaged upon a reply to his ‘“‘ Lectures on the Old 
Testament.” 

—The Rev. Charles R. Treat. who has recently returned 
from a residence in Belgium, has arranged to give a series of 
illustrated lectures on ‘‘ The Rhine, from its Source to the 
Sea ;’” ‘‘ The Land of the Meuse and the Scheldt, the Country 
of the Flemings and Walloons ;”” and the ** Environs of Paris: 
Versailles, St. Cloud, St. Denis.”” These lectures will be 
given singly or in a series, aud will be profusely illustrated. 
Mr. Treat is a fluent and graceful lecturer, and speaks from 
very full knowledge of the subjects in hand. Address, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

—Students of decorative art will find ‘‘The Art Amateur” 
for November full of charming illustrations of quaint Chaf- 
fagiolo faience, ‘‘pilgrim bottles’’ decorated with Cupids, 
exquisite rock crystal ware, bric-a-brac from the Double 
sale, ornamental stoves, and rare ecclesiastical embroideries. 
The frontispiece is a Deck plaque drawn by Camille Piton, 
and there are sketches by Edwards and Pilotell. The sup- 
plement gives an array of designs for plaque and panel 
painting, Christmas embroideries and other decorative work. 
Montague Marks, publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 

—The youngest publishing house in New York is that of 
White & Stokes, at 1152 Broadway. the members of which 
were formerly connected with Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Go. 
Their first list of publications includes ‘‘Esau Hardery”™; a 
thorough American novel, the hero being a tramp of a 
pronounced and a remarkable description. This house will 
bring out ‘‘ The Christmas Ow]” watching for Santa Claus, 
a novel boliday affair containing sixteen pages of original 
and selected Christmas poetry, by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 
author of ‘‘ Fhe Homes of America” and ‘‘ The History of. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publieations delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in ita earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this reapect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

& STOKES. 
** Esau Hardery.” By William O, Stoddard. 
CHARLES T, DILLINGHAM. 


“*Nineteen Christian Centuries.” By Lewis O. 
Thompeon. 
JamMEs R. Oseoop, 
**Rose, Mary and Rue.” Round Robin Series. 
** Aunt Serena.” By Blanche Willis Howard. 
“Sonth Sea Sketches.” Mrs. Madeline Vinton 
Dahigren. 
GEORGE ELLIS. 
“*Man’s Origin and Destiny.” 
Lesley. 
** Duties of Woman.” By Frances Power Cobb. 
PRESLEY BiLAKISON, 
“Malaria. What it Means.” By Joseph F. Ed- 
wards, M.D. 


By Prof. J. P. 


RoBERT BROTHERS. 
** My First Holiday.”. By Caroline F. Dall. 
**Hector.”” By Flora L. Shaw. 
** Country Pleasures.” 
** Massachusetts and the Woman's Suffrage Move- 
ment.” By H. H. Robinson. 
** Aroand the Hub.” Samuel Adams Drake. 


Hoveuton, MiFFun & Co. 
“The Whittier Birthday Book.” 
‘*A Home Idyl and Other Poems.” 
Townsend Trowbridge. 
A. S. BARNES. 
** Natural Philosophy.” By Wm, G. Peck. 


Cuas. SCRIBNER’s Sons. 

‘Letters of Charles Dickens.” Edited by his 
Sister-in-Law and Daughter. 

““Titcomb’s Letters.” By J. G. Holland 

“Gold Foil.” 

** Bitter Sweet.” 

“ Floating Prince and Other Tales.” By Frank R. 
Stockton. 

** Books and Reading.” By Noah Porter. 

“* Lay Sermons.” By John Stuart Blackie. 

“Memoirs of Count Miot De Melito.” By Gen. 
Fieischman. 

“* Schwatka’s Search.” By Wm. H. Gilder. 

** Boy’s Mabinogion.” By Sidney Lanier. 

“*Scribner’s Monthly.” 1880-1881. 

T. & Son. 

‘Lake Regions of Central Africa.” By John 
Geddie. 

“ Family Fortunes.” By Edward Garrett. 

** The Giant of the North.” By R. M. Ballantyne. 

“* The Guiding Pillar.” 

Eastern Archipelego.”’ By Author of *‘Arc- 
tic World.” 


By John 


Henry C. Lea’s Son. 
*¢ Mother’s Guide.” By John M. Keating. 
CassELL, Petter, GaLPin & Co. 
** Milton’s Paradise Lost.” Illustrated by Gustave 
Doré. 

“* Little Folks.” 

“* Hazel-Nut and Her Brothers.” By Ellen Haile. 
“Old Proverbs with New Pictures.’ By Lizzie 


Lawson. 
“Bessie Bradford’s Secret.” By Anna H. Math- 


ews. 

* Three Wise Old Couples.” By Mrs. E. T. Cor- 
bett, 

“The Little Folxe.” By J. W. Elliot and J. M. 
Bentley. 

* Album of Music.” 

TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & Co. 

“Songs of Christian Praise.” By Charles H. 

Richards. 
GrorcE W. Haran & Co. 
* Tutti Frutti.” By Laura Ledyard. 
O. Ditson & Co. 

** Banner of Victory.” By A. J. Abbey and M. 
J. Munger. 

“ Norway Musical Album.” Auber Foresticr. 

Am. GROCER PUB. ASSOCIATION. 
“ Coffee from Plantation to Cup.” By F. B. 


urber. 
Con. Pus. SOCIETY. 


“ History of Congregationalism.” Vol. V. By 

George Blanchard. 
Lee & SHEPARD. 

“Tribulations of Chinamen.” By Virgin:a Cham- 
plin. 

“Who wrote It?” By William A. Wheeler. 

“ Hannah Jane.” By David Ross Locke. 

“The Pocket-knife.” By J. T. Trowbridge. 

CaRTER & BROTHER. 

Grandmother’s Recollections.” 

“The Nile to Norway and Home.” By Rev. T. 
L. Cuyler. 

J. W. Bouton, 


“ Evenings with Skeptics.” By John Owen. Vols. 
I, and II. 
“Treatise on Wood Engraving.” Wm. Andrew 
Chatto. 
Ginn & HEATH. 
Annotated English Classics. 
Coriolanus and Cymbeline. 
Harvard Edition. Vols. XIX. XX. 
RaNnDOLPH & Co. 
Compensation and Other Poems.” Frances 
Ridley Havergal, 
Kept forthe Master's Use.’ By Frances Ridley 


Shakespeare’s 


** Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith.” By 

Professor F. Godet. 
Forps, Howarp & HULBERT. 

‘“* Domestic Tales.” By Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 

“Norwood; or, Village Life in New England.” 
By H. W. Beecher. 

“Yale Lectures on Preacing.” 
Beecher, 


By Henry Ward 


& Bros. 
Franklin Square Library. 

“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.” By author of 

** Brought to Light.” 
MAGAZINES. 

“Homiletic Monthly, British Quarterly, Phreno- 
logical Journal, The Antiquary, Delineator, Catholic 
Quarterly, Picturesque Palestine. Parte XIII and 
XIV. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED LAST 
WEEK. 
See page 397. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
**In the mai 0 Hamilton W. Pierson. $1.50. 


** Bachelor Bluff.” O. B. ‘Bunce, $1.25. 
Am. Tract Soc, 
** Every-Day Life in India.” A. Rewe. $1.50. 
** Lectures on the New Testamen Drs, Storrs, 
Taylor and others. $1.50 
** Opening Paths. $1.25. 
** Ready and Willing.” $1.25. 
Edenside.” 75c. 
** Nellie’s New Home.” ry Butts. $1. 


8 Faith.” 
y Rooke.” S. A. Shields. 75c. 


Rost. CaRTER & Bro. 
sg Nile to Norway and Homeward.” T. L. Cuyler. 


“The Incarnate Saviour.” W. R. Nicholl. $1.25. 

“The Letter of Credit.” Author of Wide, Wide 
World. $1.75. 

“* Golderwood’s Science and Religion.” $1.75. 

** The Olive Library.” $25 

**The Golden Library.” $8.50. 

OLIVER DitTson & Co. 

* Anthem Harp.” W. O. Perkins. $1.25. 

* Emerson’s Book of Anthems.” $1.25. 

“Gem Gleaner.” $1. 

** Perkirs’ Anthem Book.” $1.50. 

** Herald of Praise.” $1. 

* Tourjee Chorus Choir.” $1.50. 

** Joseph’s Bondage.” $1. 

**Christmas.” S80cts. 

“ The Ideal.” 75 cts. 
Mirrun & Co. 

** Whittier’s Birthday Book.” $1 or $3.50. 

ae oye and Other Poems.” J. T. Trow- 


bric 
he Vagabords and ape 3 Poems.” $1.25. 

The Emigrant’s Sto Other Poems.” $1.25. 

“The Hudson.” Wallace $1. 

** Louisa, Queen of Prussia.” August Kluck- 
horn. 75cts. 

The Q. P. Indexes now ready. 

JAMES POTT. 
“Hours With the Bible.” Cunningham Geikie. 


$1.50. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 


Lifes at Eton.” $1. 
Scandinavian Summer.” Katherine E. Tyler. 


Ne Norsk, Lapp and Finn.” Frank Vincent. $1.50. 
Buddha Buddhism.” Lillie. $2.50. 


| to Manitoba.” W. Fraser Rae. 


The of Mark Rothcrford.” 
Reuben Shapcott. $1.25 
** Bacon.”’ Thomas Fowler. a 
** Sir John Franklin.” Vol. VI. $1. 
* Martin Luther.” J. H. Treadwell. $1. 
Putnam’s Handy-Book Series 
Putnam’s Household Series of Atlases. 


RoBERTS BRos. 
**My First Holiday.” $1.59. 
Around the Hub.” A. 
Country Pleasures.” G. Milner, $l 50. 
‘Massachusetts in Woman’s Suffrage Move- 
ment.” H. H. Robinson. . $1.25. 
* Hector.” F. L. Shaw. $1. 


RaNDOLpH & Co. 
“ Life of Frances Ridley Havergal.” $1.75 
“ and other Devotional Poems." 
- My King,” and “ Keptforthe Master’s Use.” 


* Red- 
“ Ro Invitat Ro Commandments,” 
ing, ” «+ Kept a the ter’s Use,” ** Morn- 
ing Belle, Little Pillows,” Morning Stars,’ ’ 25c. 


Cuas. SCRIBNER’s Sons. 
“Complete Writings of Dr. Holland.” $1.25 


eac 
“Count Miot de Melito.” Gen. Fleischmann. 
00. 

— of Charles Dickens.” Vol. III. $1.50. 


** Schwatka Search.” W.H. Gilder. $3. 
“Lay Sermons.” J. 8. Blackie. $2. 
** Books and Reading.” Prof. Porter. $2. 
“A Floating Prince.” F. R. Stockton. $2.50. 
**The Boy’s Mabinogion.” Sidney Lanier. $3. 
J. M. Stopparp & Co. 

* Encyclopedia Britannica.” Vol. XII. 

Van KLEECK, CLARK & Co. 


Excelsior Diaries for 1882. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J, M. STODDART & CO., 


Publishers, 
797 Chogtnat + Philadelphia. 


** Likely to be one cf the favorite gift-books of 
the season.”—([N. Y. Tribune, 


Grandma’s Attic 


Treasures. 


A story of Old-Time Memories. By Mary D. 
Brine. 8vo, many illustrations, cloth gilt, $4 
Syo, tree calf or morocco, $8. 


‘*Mrs. Mary D. Brine has madea touching poem 


dealers in ‘antique furniture’ came to her quiet 
farm and persuaded her to sell the ‘old trash’ that 
was stored in her attic. She did not know how dear 
the o!d rejected things were to her until she had 
promised to sell them, and she tells in her homely 
way the story of her life and her sweet and faithful 
love, as the spinning-wheel and the old tables and 
chairs recalled it. The artists who have illustrated 
the verses have made the most of the abundant op- 
portunities offered for quaint interiors, domestic 
scenes, old furniture and peaceful country land- 
scapes. The pretty volume is sure to win popular 
favor."’—[Boston Advertiser. 

**The poem tells a simple domestic story with 
much pathos and narrative skill, and may be praised 
as avery good specimen of a kind of literature for 
which there is always a strong popular taste.”({—N. 
Y. Tribune. 


THE STORY OF PRINCE 
HILDEBRAND 


AND THE PRINCESS IDA. Related in Rhyme. 
By Major T. S. Seccombe. With 110 illastrations 
by the author. Large 4to, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

** Amongst all the illustrated gift-books for chil- 
dren which have appeared this year there is none 
can compare with this delightful fairy tale in verse 
by Major T. 8. Seccombe. Major Seccombe has a 
singular knack of humorous verse, which it is no 
exaggeration to say recalls some of Ingoldsby’s hap- 
piest rhymes. The lines are so spontaneous, whilst 
the story iteelf aud the incidental conceits show a 
genuine sense of honest, laughter-moving fun, as 
refined as itis original. Butitis hard to say whether 
most praise ought to be bestowed upon the text or 
the illustrations. These latter are admirable, con- 
ceived in a genuine spirit of comedy, and yet show- 
ing throughout a feeling for beauty, and in places 
even a spirit of poetry.”—[{Morning Post, London. 


*," For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.. 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, - - New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


1, Shakespeare for the Young Folk. 


Comprising the plays of **A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” ** As You Like It,” ** Julina Cw#ear.” Ed- 
ited by Prof. Ropert R. Raymonp, Principal of 
the Boston School of Oratory. 8vo. Profusely 
Illustrated. Old-Gold Cloth, $2.75; the same, 
gilt side and edges, $3.25, 

* Differs from all others that we have seen in tell- 
ing the story of the p'ays more in detail and in in- 


‘| troducing long passages from the textitself. . . . 


The work is every way well done, and we shall be 
surprised if there is not a demand for more of the 
plays in the same form.”—([Prof. Wm. J. Roure, 
Shakespeare Editor, Boston ** Literary World.” 


2. Yale Lectures on Preaching. 


By Henry WaRD BEECHER. (New Edition.) Three 
Volumes in one. Vellum Cloth, $2.00 (former 
price of the 3 vols. $4.25). 


3. Norwood: 


Or ViLLaGE LiFE IN NEW ENGuanp, A novel by 
Henry WaRD BEECHER. (New Edition.) Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $2.00. 


4, 5, 6. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 


New Book For Boys AND GIRLS. A Dog’s Mis- 
sion: Or, THE STORY OF THE OLD AVERY 
House. Also, New and Enlarged Editions of 
two famous books, Little Pussy Willow: A 
Story for Girls. To which has been added The 
Minister’s Watermelons: A Story for Boys. 
And Qeeer Little People: StTorizs or ANnI- 
MALS aXD Pets. With new stories and new 
pictures. Allalike, small 4to, Illustrated. $1.25. 
‘ Perfectly beautiful books, illustrated and ele- 

gantly printed, in which the taste and humor of 
their distinguished author, Mrs. H. B. Stowe, are 
most abundantly exhibited. Three volumes, each 
one complete, and making a set to charm the boys 
and girls.”—{New York ** Observer.” 


7, Mrs. Stowe’s Domestic Tales. 


Novels of American Life. Four illustrated volumes, 
in uniform style, in a box: y Wife and I; 
We and Our Neighbers; Pink and White 
Tyranny; Poganuc Peeple. The set, $5.00; 
separate vols., $1.50. 


*," Our Iliustrated Catalogue of Hoiiday Books 
mailed free to any one asking it. Publications sold 
by all Bookesel 


al lera or mailed postpaid by the Pub- 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


DOLLA 


Book Sent Free. Address G. 
Ellington, Williameburg, 


of the story told by an old grandmother of how the Tri 


superb number.” 


The CENTURY Magazine 


(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY) 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


‘*One of the most brilliant examples of 
reap editing that it has been our fortune to see 
or some time. The list of writers and oe 
is irresistibly attractive.’’— [N. 
une. 


‘Unquestionably the most brilliant and 
striking, as it is the largest and most-sumptu- 
ous, of anything yet known in American or 
European periodical literature.’’—[ Providence 
(R. I.) Journal. 


‘*It has not been surpassed in any rer 
el in our monthly magazines.’ 


‘‘No finer specimen of magazine work, 
either in illustration, typography, or matter, 
was ever issued.’ '—[Albany Journal. 

‘*The most able and valuable publication 
ever put forth in magazine form.’’—[Provi- 
dence Press. 


‘* SCRIBNER’S never presented to its readers 
so complete, so magnificent a number ae this 
under the new name.’’—[Northern Christian 
Advocate. 


‘* Tt is something to touch the pride of every 
American lover of letters. The illustrations 
are simply superb. The subjects are all chosen 
with rare judgment, and they are of the popu- 
lar order.” —{St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


‘Tt is one of the best, if not the best, num- 
ber of a popular magazine ever published in 
America.”"—[New York Express. 


‘*A remarkable number, so filled with 
valuable and diver’e reading that one hesi- 
tates which to speak of first.”"—[Springfield 
Republican. 


The Number Contains 


The only authorized portrait of George Eliot 
frontispiece); a short story by Mark Twain ; 
rst chapters of Mrs. Burnett’s new novel of 

social and political life in Washington ; Tom- 

maso Salvivi’s ‘‘ Impressions of Shaksperean 

Characters ;” ‘‘ Costumes iu the Greek Play 

at Harvard, by F. D. Millet, artist; *‘My 

Escape from Slavery,” by Frederick Douglass; 

‘*The So-Called Venus of Melos;’”’ poems by 

James Russell Lowell, E. C. Stedman, Austin 

Dobson, Mary Mapes Dodge, R. W. Gilder, 

and others. The number is illustrated with 

more than seventy engravings. It begins a 

new volume. 

Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
Subscriptions receiv ed by book-sellers and 
newsdealers everywhere. The eplendid por- 
trait of Dr. Hclland supplied with a year's 
subscription at $6.50 for the two. In Decem- 
ber will begin W. D. Howell’s new novel, ‘‘ A 
Modern Instance.” 

THe Century Co., N. Y. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


Anthem Harp, 1.25.) w. 0. Perkins. 


Emerson’s Book of Anthems, 41.25.) 


American Anthem and Abbey? 


Gem Gleaner, ¢1.00.) J. M. Chadwick. 
Perkins’ Anthem Book, 1.50.) 


At this season choirs are much in need of new 
Anthems. In the above five books wil! be found 
all that possibly can be needed, and of the very 
best quality. 

Excellent Anthems and easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson’s new HERALD OF PRAISE a) i 
in J. P. Cobb’s Festivat Cuorvus Book ($1.25) ; 
Zerrahn’s INDEx ($1); in Tourjee’s Cuorvus C 
$1.50) ; in Perkins’ TEMPLE ($1), and in Emerson’s 

‘OICE OF WORSHIP ($1). 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
should begin to practice some good Cantata, as 
Joseph’s Bondage. (%1.) Chadwick. 
Christmas. (80 cts.) Gutterson. 

There are many others. SEND FOR LISTS! 
DO NOT FORGET 


that the IDEAL (75 cts.), by” neon, is the book © 
of the season for wy 

Any book mailed for Retail Pyke. Liberal reduc- 
tion for quantities. 


OLIVER DITSON & cO., Boston. 
Cuas. H. Dirrson & Co., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


Christmas Festivals 
The Advent Night. 


A NEW SERVICE OF SCRIPTURE & SONG 
By Dr. LOWRY, 


Giving instructive as well as historical readings, in- 
troducing, in Scripture words, the Predictions, the 
Promises, the Annunciation, and the Advent of the 
Saviour, in addition to 5 beautifully appropriate 
Songs written expressly for this Service, besides 
Hymne for the congregation, 


Is Just What You Need For Your Festival. 


The whole Service may be rendered in one hour. 
Price $40 per 100. (One copy Sc. by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
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THE 
MAGAZINE of ART 


PRICE 35 CENTS MONTHLY. $3.50 PER 
YEAR. 


Volume I. cannot now be had. Volume II., 
price $2.50, and Volume III., price 
&3.50, can stillbe supplied. Volume IV. 
being the first Volume of the NEW EN- 
LARGED SERIES, bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, with suitable Designs in Ink and 
(iold, price 85.00, or Volume IV. anda 
Vear’s Subscription for 87.50. 


The marked success of the Magazine 


was happily summed up in a recent re- 
view in Tuk Lonpon Times. ‘‘ The title 


‘Magazine or Arr is no misnomer, for 


within a convenient compass the MaGa- 
ZINE contains a VERY STOREHOUSE OF ART, 
the illustrations ranging from the freest 
of Etchings and Woodcuts up to the most 
elaborate Engravings, the letterpress be- 
ing particularly good, and varied to suit 
all tastes, from the most to the least artis- 
tic.” 

We have added a department devoted 
exclusively to American Art, commencing 
with the December number, now ready; 
it is intended to include the freshest and 
most important information regarding 
every branch of the subject, together 
with concise Critical Notices of the lead- 
ing Art Exhibitions and Publications of 
this country. This department will be 
in charge of a leader in Art matters, and 
will add to the value of the MaGazINE oF 
ArT as an exponent of American Art. 

In now giving an indication of the 
features which are about to appear, the 
editor desires to state that only a small 
portion of his programme is‘here presented. 

Among the papers in the early numbers 
of the volume may be mentioned : 

The World they Live in,—Biographical account 
of Representative British, American and Con- 
tinental Artists, 


Windows Worth Secing.—Illustrated Papers on 
Remarkable Windows, at Home and Abroad, 
in Cathedrals and other Edifices, by artists of 
the Past and of to-day. 

Out-of-door Papers.—Statues in the Street, Art 
in the Garden, &c. 

Homes of Beauty. he Residences of Art Col- 
lectors and Artists. 


‘The Passing Show.—Notices of Art Exhibi- 


tions all over the World. 

Indoor Papers,—Furniture and Sculpture in 

the House. 

The Romance of Art.—tlistory of Remarkable 
Pictures ; Great Pictures by Unknown Artists 
the Wives of Artists, &c. 

Birthplaces of Art.—Towns which have Wit- 
nessed the Struggles and Successes of Great 
Artists. 


Famous Seats.--Tllustrated Papers on the Queen’s 


Throne; the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Throne ; and other Remarkable Memorials. 


Art for Chiltdren.—The love of Beauty as an 
Element in Education ; Child Pictures by Great 
Masters, etc. 

Ecclesiastical Art.—Vi\lage Churches ; Hidden 
Art inthe Great Cathedrals; Pulpits, Ancient 
and Modern, etc. — 


Art for Poor Artisans,—Practical Papers for 
Art Workmen. 

The Lady Artist,—Art Training Schools ; How 
Ladies May Earn a Living by Art; Art Needle- 
work, etc. 


The First Part of the New Volume, being 
the December Part, published November 
15, contains 


AN ORIGINAL ETCHING BY G, P. JACOMB HOOD, EN- 
TITLED, 


“THF FISHER-FOLKS’ HARVEST.” 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 
RAMBLES THROUGH our COUNTRY 


A new, fascinating, and exceedingly instructive 
GEOGRAPHICAL GAME, that entertains both old and 
young. 


Agents Wanted, Ladies or Gentlemen. 
ow is the time to take orders for Christmas Delivery, 


OO, 


Prospectus for 1882 


A First-Class Magazine 
| for $3. 


MAGAZINE 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly of Literature, 
Science, Art, and Travel. 


At the beginning of the present year Lipprncorr’s‘ 
MAGAZINE entered on a new series, at a reduced 
price, with the distinctive purpose of presenting 
ench a variety of reading matter—for the most part 
light and entertaining, yet of real literary merit—as 
should commend it to the general mass of cultivated 
persons and ensure it a welcome in many American 
homes. Devoting a large proportion of its space to 
fiction, in which short serials are made a noticeable 
feature, and to sketches illustrative of social life 
and manners, it has included in its list of subjects 
curiosities of science, especially natural history, 
popularly treated, travel and adventure at home 
and abroad, field sports and angling, and, occa- 
sionally, political, historical, and educational topics 
|Susceptible of fresh and lively discussion. The 
serial stories published during the year have been 
marked by a piquant originality, and have met 
with a warm reception. Dr. Oswald’s Zoologica) 
Curiosities,” equally instructive and amusing, have 
elicited high praise from specialists of distinction ; 
and the genera! attractiveness of the Magazine bas 
gained for it cordial approval and an increased 
circulation. Its special claims have been rec- 
ognized in the verdict of leading organs of the 
prese, that itis always and eminently readable.” 


The conductors of the Magazine hope not only 


to maintain its reputation, but to enhance and ex-/ 9 


tend it by constant improvement in the same direc- 
tion. Their arrangements for the coming year em- 
brace a larger number than ever before of con- 
TRIBUTIONS OF A POPULAR CHARACTER. 

A SERIAL STORY ENTITLED “STEPHEN GUTH- 
RIE,” in which some peculiar and striking phases 
of American life are vividly and dramaticaily 
treated, will begin in the January number, and run 
through six months, 

A SERIES OF SKETCHES, by Helen Campbell, de- 
picting the struggles and surroundings of new set- 
tlers in the Far West; TWO PAPERS ON THE GULF 
Coast, by a writer who recently explored that little- 
known region under instructions from the Secretary 
of the Interior: Articles by William H. Rideing 
Felix L. Oswald, Ernest Ingersoll, J. Brandt, 
Matthews, Wirt Sikes, Charles Burr Todd, Margare 
Bertha Wright, Anna Bowman Blake, M. G. Van 
Rensselaer, and others, who have given special 
attention to varied and interesting topics; and 
SHORT STORIES by Rebecca Harding Davis, Sarah 
Winter Kellogg, Lizzie W. Champney, Jennie 
Woodville, William O. Stoddard, Henry A. Beers, 
and many other contributors, old and new, will be 
published during the year. 

THE .EDITORIAL DEEARTMENTS will maintain 
their present standard of acknowledged excellence, 
and THE ILLUSTRATIONS wil! be of a higher charac- 
terthan any that have hitherto appeared in the 
Magazine. 


For Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


Terms :—Yearly Subscription, $3,00; Single 
Number, 25 cents. CLUB Rates :—Three Copies, 
$7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten Copies, with an 
extra copy to the club-getter, $22.00. 

SpecIMEN NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on 


raceipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St.) Philadelphia, 


Putnam’s New Plutarch Series 


Of Lives of those who have made the History of 
the World, edited by WaLTER BESANT, now com- 
prises Lincoln, by Leland; Admtral Coligny, 
by Besant; Judas Maccabeus, by Conder; 
Joan of Arc, by Tuckey; Haroun Alraschid, 
by Palmer; Sir John Franklin, by Beesly 
Luther, by Treadwell; and Whittington, by 
Besant. Price, in numbers, $1.00 each, or the 8 
vols, in a box, in neat half binding, $12. 

Victor Emmanuel, Richelieu, Charle- 
magne, Alexander the Great, etc., are in 
preparation. 

“A capital series of Biographies.”—({London 
Spectator. 

“The series is a sensible thinginliterature .. . 
a thoroughly good idea.” —({Boston Post. 

“* Judas Maccabeus’ . . . isa book that is 
alive, and which gives us a real man and a hero.” — 
(Buffalo Express. 

** Leland’s ‘ Lincoln’ is an admirable work, writ- 
ten with skill, judgment, and the power to interest.” 
—{Scribner’s Monthly. 

Send for complete list. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Sty New Yorks 


“The story is an exciting one, and it 
is beginning to end.” 
— Worcester Daily Sun. 


“The story is so interesting and so 
well told that the ” yeader is carried ir- 
resistibly from mong commencement to 
the close.—Albqny Argus. 


“Without a Home.’ 


BY E. P. ROE, 


Author of *‘ Barriers Burned Away,” 
‘Opening a Chestnut Burr,” “A 
Day of Fate,” ete. 


12mo, Handsomely bound, $1.50. 


**It discusses several different social 
problems in a very practical way, such 
as Tenement House Life, The Use of 
Opium, The Treatment of Saleswomen, 
etc., withont at all interfering with the 
interest of the story, which is very 
artietically constructed.”— Albany Even- 
ing Journal, 


“The plot is excellent. The charac- 
ter of the opium-eater is very strongly 
drawn, and the description of his strug- 
gle and final fall ia that of the finished 
artist.”—Elmira Free Presa, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


New Hymn and Tune Books, 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


B P. HOLBROOK, Musical Editor 
“ ae for the Sanctuary,” assisted by Rev. 
J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D. 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. |= 


By the Rev. CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL, Pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Churct Brooklyn, and 
Prof. 8. LASAR, tor of the ** Hymnary.” 


solicited. Returnable exa nina- 
tion copies sent to Pastors or Committees. Speci- 
men pages free to any applicant. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORE. 


Ready December Ist. 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 4. 


By lira D. Sankey, Jas. McGranahan, 
and Geo. C. Stebbins. 


A COLLECTION OF 


New Songs $ 2 Gospel Meetings 


Millions who have used the p 


Music Edition in Boards, $30 per 100; 35 cts. by Mail. 
Word Paper, $5 6 


May be ordered through any Bookseller Musi 
ln 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. | BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Cincinnati, New York, 


Artistic and Useful Stationery, 
VIENNA NOVELTIES, 


Choice Plush and Leather Goods. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 


234 AND 235 BROADWAY,N. Y. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


For the cofeenional and ral Studen 
t, next term 


ms Dec. € on application to 
ational School of d Oratory, 1416 and 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelping 


Revolution 


ward cards for l0c. ; $1.60 8 


for 10c. Teachers’ lib 12 books — Si worth 
$15; books 10c. . Als full ine 5.8. ban- 
ners, pl rolis, Band of Hope certifica chro- 
wall etc. and, at prices that ish. 
en complete 
Teachers’ Bibles on! Catalogue free. Ad- 
sta kind goods wan wanted, 


DAVID C. COOE, 
148 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


G. P, PUTNAM'S SONS 


27 & 29 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


CUBAN SKETCHES. By James W. Steele. 
Octavo, cloth extra. #1.50. 


COoNTENTS.—Going There—First Impressions—In 
General—The Cuban at Home—The Spaniard in 
Cuba--La Senorita—-Spanish Rule—War Times— 
Toilers—The Town—Rura!l Cuba-—Tropical Weather 
—Domestic Institutions— Municipal Conveniences— 
Paseions and Amusementsa—Mother Church—What 
we Eat—Island Ideas—The American in Cuba. 

Graphic studies of life and character by an old res- 
ident, who has a keen sense of humor and an excep- 
tionally picturesque style. 


IN THE NEW PLUTARCH SERIES. 


VII. SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON, 
LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. By Walter 
Besant and James Rice. 12mo, cloth. $1. 


**A most and contribu- 
tion ai Not only 
as a biography, bu wales easa vote c picture o 

don life in the fifteenth century. "—_(London 
Spectator. 


The last isaue in the ‘‘ New Plutarch” Series was 
‘*MARTIN LUTHER AND HIS WORK.” By J. 
H. Treadwell. 1i2mo, with portrait engraved on 
steel from the painting by Cranch. nes 


** A book that was needed. useful piece of 
work thoroughly well done. Philadelphia En- 


quirer. 
IN THE TRANSATLANTIC SERIES. 


THE VICAR’S' PEOPLE. By George Manville 
Fenn. 16mo, paper, l6mo, cloth extra, $1. 
**A good story, told with much 
um. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NOR- 
MANDY AND BRITTANY. By Katherin 
S. and Thomas Macquoid. &8vo, very fully illus- 
trated and beautifully printed. #2.50. 


The well-known autbor of ‘‘Patty” has pete 


with some’fascinating narratives of travel a selection 

of Norman and Breton stories and Jewends which are 

very quaint and characteristic, and her husband and 

fellow-traveler has contributed a series of charming 
cil sketches cf the scenery and the people. 


NORSK, LAPP AND FINN. By Fraaok Vin-. 
cent, Jr., author of ‘‘ The Land of the White 
Elephant,” Through the Tropics,” &c. 8&vo, 
cloth, with frontispiece and map, $1.50. 


‘*Mr. Vincent writes with unaffected 
. His reports are enlinened ~~? a perpetu 

of | humor and vivacity, . and pe whe 

with acute and sugrestive remark. ”— [George ipley, 


** One of the most brilliant and judicious of literary 
travelers.”—[(Chicago Tribune. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berk- 
shire Co. 


ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 
for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruction a specialty. Terms largely re- 
duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
longa patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal] has had 
a long and successful experience in the care and 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no school where all the surroundings seem so well 
suited to insure study and progress.” 


General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patrog 


a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin- 
ion. Reference may be made to Mesers. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 


INCHNEY’S AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS. 
1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
Good Schools. 
Publishes U. 8S. School and College Directory. 


T. COTES PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Buildin Broadway and Fourveenth 
host, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, | 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St., near University Pl., N. Y¥. 


| genie in search of schools for their children 

will find prospectuses of the best in the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc- 
tory for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNBEY’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


INDERGARTEN.—THE PHILA. Train- 
ing School for Kindergarten Teachers re- 
opens Nov. ist. The Kindergarten, Intermediate 
OUlass and Advanced School re-open September 28th. 
rie Van Krex, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Prin- 


—_— MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to 

the Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth 
Avenue, wil] re-open their English and French Board- 
ing and Day School for young ladies, on Wednesday, 
September 28th, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This school, established in 1816, continues the 
careful training and thorough instruction in every 
department for which it has hitherto been so favora- 
bly known. 


RS. 8S. L. CAD Y’S BOARDING SCHOOL, 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Haven, Ct. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Beng 
for cireular, 
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AN ONL ON. 


Vou. XXIV,, 


EVENING AND MORNING. 
By Katre L. DEERING. 
1 r eve at dusk I stood 
Watching, in listless mood, 
The shadows deepen in the autumn gloaming ; 
Aud, while the mellow light 
Was yielding to the night, 
A thousand fancies through my soul were reaming. 


In twilight dim and gray 
Broad fields before me lay, 
Shorn of their early autumn wealth and splendor ; 
With fenees brown and bare, 
And patches, here and there, 
Of grass, still loth its fresh green to surrender. 


Then said I to my heart. 
‘*Thou, like the prospect, art 
Devoid of frnitage and of beauty glorious. 
The ded stalks of the years, 
The walls which self love rears 
Are left. while pride alone remains victorious. ° 


But to my waking eyes 
Morn brought a sweet surprise, 
Night-elouds had dropped a robe of feathery lightness. 
Wrapped in the purest snow, 
Warmed by the sun’s bright glow, 
The shimmering landscape shone in dazzling whiteness. 


And, bowing low my head, 
In penitence I said, 
‘‘ Father. I thank Thee for Tby gentle chiding. 
My faithless tears forgive 
And show me how to live, 
My past and future life to Thee confiding. 


‘‘ When skies are dark and drear. 
May some sweet voice be near, 
Sent from above to rouse from fruitless pining : 
Teaching that clouds of night 
May leave a robe of light, 
And over all Thy sun of love be shining.” 


WHAT WILL BE WORN* 
IL. 


HIS season fashion dictates that cloaks shall be 
ample in their proportions, and long enough to 
nearly cover the dress. This is the rule, no matter 
what the material may be, and seal-skin, silk or satin 
and cloth wraps have all been cut in accordance with it. 
The handsomest wraps are the dolman sacque shape, 
which is shaped to the form at the back and has loose 
dolman or large square sleeves. The most expensive 
materials used are beavy silk or satin de lyon or satin 
merveilleux trimmed with furor plush. Plush is also 
used in preference to fur to line mary of these gar- 
ments. Those more reasonable in price have quilted 
silk linings, and cost, when made from materials of 
good quality, from $40 to $50. 

Next to these are cloaks made of soft thick cloths, 
in dark and light shades, which vary in priee from $20 
to $80. Beaver serge, which has a fine diagonal twill, 
or smooth beaver, are used for the new garments, and 
rough cloakings are not worn. Plush has quite taken 
the place of velvet as a trimming, deep collars and 

“bands of it finishing most outside garments. Passe- 
menteries of the same shade as the cloth are somewhat 
used also, and are of satin cord in arabesque or floral 
designs. 

Jackets are cut long and plain, with plush collar and 
cuffs as their only trimmings. Ulsters are of the heavy 
eheviots which are used for gentlemen’s suits. 

It is always difficult to get a satisfactory cloak with 
a limited purse, and, this problem having been solved, 
the others which are encountered in planning a season’s 


outfit are comparatively easy. Deft fingers can pro- 


duce a tasteful bonnet from material which has been 
used before, or make over a dress to look almost like 
new, but a cloak is a most uncompromising garment, 
which cannot easily be induced to change its appear- 
ance. The best economy for those who cannot afford 
a variety of wraps is to buy one of as good material as 
possible, and of a shape which is not so extreme in any 
way that it will soon be noticeably out of fashion. 
Anyone about to buy a new bonnet or hat must 
remember that not only quality but quantity must be 
considered. One of the most striking features of the 
new hats is their great size, and this having been 
secured they must be trimmed to be as picturesque 
and unique as possible. The brims are made wide 
and the crowns high and conical, but are modified in 
some of the shapes to suit people of quieter tastes. 
The poke shape is still a favorite, and is used in a 
subdued form even for dress bonnets, though the 
small close-fitting capotes are still worn. Some of the 
newest hats have the crown of one material and the 
brim of another. Hats to match dresses join a plush 


* Thanks are returned to Lord & Tayior, 
sociation (Limited), and Jas. G. Johnson for information. 


brim to a velvet crown, or the latter may be of felt 
and the brim of fur-beaver. 

Felt and beaver hats come in all the new dark 
shades. Black beavers trimmed with black feathers 
will be much worn, and also hats of drab beaver or 
plush -trimmed with ostrich plumes of the natural 
color. 

One is reminded very forcibly, this season, of the 
fact that fine feathers make fine birds, and the cost 
of a hat is small compared to the amount which must 
be expended in plumes to trim it properly. One of 
the large, soft beavers is turned up and indented in 
any irregular way which is becoming to the face of 
the wearer, and then ostrich feathers are added, which 
nod, and curl, and droop over the brim in a very be- 
coming but most extravagant fashion. These ostrich 
tips and plumes are like the hat in color or shaded. 
Plushes for hat-trimmings are richly striped cr ombre. 
Moiré ribbons are newer than shaded, and bonnet- 
strings are wide and long. 

Quite in contrast to these wide-spreading conspicu- 
ous hats are turbans made entirely of feathers. They 
are seen in all varieties of fancy feathers ; those made 
of pheasant or impeyan being considered the most 
desirable. 

Those who are wise will buy all the necessary things 
before they venture near the counter upou which the 
dainty lace goods are displayed, or they may be 
tempted to make rash expenditures. Fichus are 
made of silk mull and trimmed with mirecourt or 
aurillac lace. Deep cellars and shoulder capes are 
made of many rows of soft plaited lace either black 
or white. Fichus of black or white Spanish lace are 


pretty for full dress fastened with a large corsage bou- 


quet. These soft, becoming things are much worn 
now, and if one cannot afford to buy them it is pos- 
sible to make them quite cheaply. It is always de- 
sirable to make a little change in one’s dress for the 
evening, even if it is to be spent at home, and a pretty 
finish about the throat will make a plain dress much 
more effective. Squares of mull or lace, edged with 
lace and folded to form a -neck-handkerchief, are be- 
coming to some figures. Others look better in a nar- 
rower fichu, made of a straight piece of mull or 
doubled crepe-lisse, one yard long and twelve inches 
wide, and cut out a little on the inner edge to fit the 
neck. The straight edge should then be trimmed with 
lace or plaiting, and the ends drawn into the belt and 
fastened with a large ribbon bow. 

The thing to be achieved in dressing small children 
now is that they should be made to look as much as 
possible like Kate Greenaway’s quaint little figures. 
Dresses and cloaks have shirred yokes, and straight, 
full skirts, and are made of cashmere or camel’s-hair 
in dark shades. The Kate Greenaway dress, so-called, 
differs from the Mother Hubbard in having the fullness 
gathered in a band a little above the knees and falling 
in a side-plaiting below. Deep collars made of inser- 
tion and edging, or lace, are worn with these little gar- 
ments. 

Thicker and closer fitting cloaks than the Mother 
Hubbard are of cloth, in light shades of gray or drab, 
and trimmed with plush. These are either pretty 
Havelocks, with acape set in at the back to come over 
the arms, or long sacques, double-breasted in front 
and fitting the figure in the back. These wraps cost 
from $4.50 to $12. 

Hats are of beaver or felt, in large shapes, worn off 
the face or tied down over the ears to form the quaint 
little pokes. Close-fitting caps of silk or velvet, or 
muslin and lace with a warm lining, are also worn. 

The kilt suit is still the favorite for small boys, and 
costs from $350 upward. The next suit has knee 
trowsers, with vest and jacket. Boys’ overcoats can 
be bought with leggins and polo caps to match. 

Children’s stockings for winter wear are of wool in 


plain dark colors,including black. The fine-ribbed 


hose are also worn. Stockings for }hittle people are 
now made with double knees as well as heels, an im- 
provement which will. be — by the mothers 
who must mend them. 


SOME DESTRABLE HOUSE PLANTS. 
By & Lover. 


r you want plants to bloom ali winter, you must | 


not wait until some cold night when frost threatens 
and then hastily take up those that have blossomed in 
the garden all summer, expecting them to keep on 
blodhting ‘all winter: ‘They must be started at least 
two months and more, if you wish them to do well. I 
don’t know how it is in other places, but ix our city 
almost everyone keeps plants. When I visit friends 
they have plants. When I pass along the streets I 
see plants at almost every window. They are about 
the same thiags with few exceptions, over and over 
again. Geraniunis\(especially scarlet), petunias, helio- 
trope, fuchsias, oxalis and the inevitable calla lily 
make up the list. ‘J don’t wish to say a word against 
any of these plants, for they are all good. _I want to 


} time in perfection. 


mention some others that are as easily grown and are 
not seén’so often. Achania malvaviscus is a hard- 
wooded plant that looks a little like an abutilon, has a 
softer leaf and a brilliant scarlet flawer that stands up, 
instead of hanging down like an abutilon. It blooms 
right along, und does not need petting. All the abutil- 
ons are good. Roseum superbum (rose color), John 
Hopkins (yellow), and boule de neige are especially de- 
sirable. Bouvardias bloom nicely at a south win- 
dow. Flowering begonias are beautiful. They like 
a south window, but want to be shaded from the 
sun by other plants setin front of them. The new 
begonia umbra has handsome leaves, and lovely scarlet, 
waxy-looking flowers that hang on day after day. The 
rex begonias are a little more difficult to grow, but 
are worth all the trouble, the leaves are so handsome. 
They want heat, moisture, no sun, but plenty of light, 
no water or dust on their leaves. In fact, they are 
very genteel, and remind me of some beings of the 
gentler sex who are very ornamental in the parlor but 
do not seem to take kindly to the homely, rough work 
of every-day life. 

If you have a fern case or glass shade you can have 
them (the plants, I mean) in perfection, if you open 
the glass every day for a few moments to let out the 
extra moisture. The newer varieties of coleus make 
beautiful window plants, with plenty of sun and heat. 
The cyclamen is one of the best window plants; it 
blooms all winter, and each flower remains in perfec- 
tion a longtime. Tne new fuchsia, Earl of Beacons- 
field, is a handsome winter bloomer, with carmine 
scarlet flowers three inches or more in length. The 
Chinese hibiscus are very showy window plants; have 
handsome evergreen leaves. H. fulgidus has large 
flowers shaped like a single hollybock, carmine 
scarlet, with a crimson blotch at the base of cach petal 
H. splendens flore pleno has very showy double scarlet 
flowers. They like a south window. Jasminum gran- 
difloram is a hard-wooded climber with white, star- 
shaped, sweet-scented flowers that are freely produced. 
Laurustinus is a hard-wooded shrub with glossy leaves 
and large clusters of pure white flowers like elder 
blossoms, blooms all winter, does not want much heat. 
This has been cultivated many years but is not often 
seen. Another old plant that deserves a place in the 
window garden is the daphne, a lovely evergreen 
plant with clusters of waxy,piuk flowers, very fragrant, 
blooms from December to May. Rivimia numilis is a 
pretty pot plant with racemes of small white flowers, 
followed by scarlet berries, making’ it ornamental all 
the time. Stevias and eupatoriums are good for the 
house, have a profusion of small white flowers that 
last along time. The new heliotrope, Snow Wreath, 
is almost white, very fragrant, and grows large. I have 
one inthe greenhouse, acutting putin last Fall, that 
measured this spring five feet across. It was planted 
in a solid bed and had plenty of rich earth for its roots 
to run in. Give plenty of water, rich earth and the sun- 
niest spot you have. The gold and silver tricolor 
geraniums are handsome. I should not let them 
bloom ; give rich earth and set as near the glass as you 
can. Some people never turn them, but let them grow 
flat like a fan; they make a nice show from the street, 
but of course do not look as well inside. Mountain of 
Snow is a good white-edged geranium; Mrs. Pollock 
and Sunset are haudsome tricolors. Marshall Mac 
Mahon is one of the best bronze ; Cloth of Gol. e clear 
yellow. 

Ivy geraniums are excellent for pots or baskets. 
L’ Elegante is one of the best, both in foliage and 
flower. Some of the new double varieties are good, 


| but not as free blooming. The new double sweet alys- 


sum with variegated foliage makes a pretty plant; the 
green and white foliage and pure white flowers are both 
pleasing, and it has the fragrance of new-mown hay. 
The new ageratum, John Douglass, grows about eight 
inches high, bas lavender blue flowers, that last a long 
. It can be grown from seed or cut- 


tings. If you want a real “‘true blue” flower, plant 


| some bronallia seed in August, or ctart some cuttings, 
‘tvand you will have nice plants all winter. 


The white 
variety is very pretty. You will want a pot of mignon- 
ette for fragrance. Plant the seed in August in a 
box of sandy soil; when they have made three pairs of 
‘Jeaves, transplant into five-inch pots, three in a pot; 
handle carefully, as they are taprooted and wilt easily ; 
pick off the first buds, and let the. plants grow stocky 
before blooming. They like to be kept cool. Hoya 
carnosa (called sometimes wax plant), although a hot- 
house climber, wilh grow in & warm room ; trained on 
a flat trellisy ite thick, glossy leaves show off haud,. 
somely, and when it blooms (which it does twice a 
year, spring and Fall) itis beautiful, The flowers are 
in. clusters, star-shaped, center a deep maroon, and 
look as if stamped from velvet; each flower secretes a 
drop of pure honey; the same flower-stem remains 
year after year, the old flower dropping off and new 
buds forming in the same place. So you are sure, 
after your plant once begins to bloom, it will continue 
for an indefinite time—provided you do not cut off the 
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flower-stem. If you do it will not bloom in that place 
again. The flower-stems often appear a year before they 
bloom, and remain to all appearance dormant; when 
the time comes for blooming they suddenly enlarge, 
and are in bloom before you are aware of it. It isa 
long-lived plant. I have had one ten years; I know 
of others who have had them longer. Ihave read of a 
lady who has had one thirty years. It must seem 
quite like one of the family. 


LOOKING FOR A PLACE. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 
By T. L. M. 

‘ }YHERE are periods in most boys’ lives when they 

start out for themselves ; or, as the story-books 
have it, go out to seek their fortunes. This eventful 
epoch in my own life has occurred, and my experience 
at starting may be of interest to some of your young 
readers. Let me introduce myself in the stereotyped 
language of my answers to advertisements: ‘‘I am fif- 
teen years of age, fairly well educated, ambitious, etc.” 
This sentence is engraved indelibly upon my memory. 
I have written it so often these past few weeks that it 
has become part of me. I ama country boy, and this 
is my first long visit to the city. I have had such school- 
ing as my native village afforded, and should like to go 
to college—perhaps I may yet—but my hard-working 
father concluded he had given me as much education 
as he could afford, and considered my stock of knowl- 
edge suflicient to insure my success in mercantile life. 
So I was packed off to the metropolis, and here I am; 
far wiser than two weeks ago, but far less conscious of 
my wisdom. 

My one influential friend in the city could not make 
an opening for me; the only service he could render 
was to allow me to use his name as reference. I hoped 
to get a situation by answering advertisements; so 
every day I scanned the advertising columns of the 
daily papers and-sent off several answers written in 
my best hand and composed with due regard to spell- 
ing and punctuation. In the meantime I was allowed 
to work a little in an office, making out bills, etc., for 
practice. The latter occupation has taught me how 
little I knew, and the confidence with which I came 
to the city has gradually oozed away, until now I am 
a very humble boy indeed. 

The person for whose appearance [ have looked more 
eagerly than for any other has been the postman. For 
a whole week he brought me nothing. Finally, on 
Monday. morning, one small postal bore my name. It 
was for me to apply at the office of a monthly period- 
ical, which I will call the ‘‘ Bumble Bee,” between two 
and three o’clock. My heart beat violently at the pros- 
pect of getting a place. There seemed to be no doubt 
but that I would exactly fill the position the postal-card 
suggested. In my imagination I was errand boy, office 
boy, then a contributor of short articles to the ** Bum- 
ble Bee,” and finally, editorof a large daily. I was 
very much elated at the imagined prospect, and two 
o’clock found me at the appointed place. Several 
boys were there before me, and one was being ques- 
tioned by a very pleasant, middle-aged gentieman, 
whom I picked out immediately as the editor. The boys 
took their departure one by one, each being told tbat 
if wanted he would be written for, until it came my 
turn. I did my best to make a favorable impression, 
and thought I had succeeded, for, instead of saying he 
would write, he told me to call the following day at nine, 
and gave mea copy of the ‘‘ Bumble Bee,” whica he 
had not given tothe other boys. I felt sure of the 
place. All day my excitement was intense, and it was 
not until late at night that my excited brain was quieted 
by sleep. 

The next day when I appeared at the office the edi- 
tor had not arrived. I waited in anxious suspense. 
He came at last, and in a pleasant manner invited me 
to come in. Ifelt surethen. . But, alas! 1 was doomed 
to disappointment. He said that out of twenty who 
called he like me the best and had decided to take me, 
but in the evening one of the stock-holders insisted on 
having a boy of his take the place. He assured me 
that if the boy did not suit he would write forme. A 
disappointed boy came away from that office. This 
was my first real disappointment; my hopes were 
blasted. I possess a buoyant nature, however, and it 
was not long before I had put several more letters in 
the box, hoping each would bring a favorable reply. 

My ambition is literary, and I hoped to obtain a 
position in a newspaper office or publishing house. 
Of course I would not have refused any good position 
in almost any business, for beggars cannot be choosers. 
My friends advised me to wait until I could get a good 
place with ‘‘ prospect of advancement” (this is from 
my stereotyped letter); so I was a little particular. 
After my first answer I received a number of requests 
to call, to some of which I replied in person, to others 
not at all, as the business was altogether unsuited to 
my tastes and capabilities; but all this timeI did not 
succeed in getting a place. My money was low; my 
letters home were very unsatisfactory. Finally, one 


morning, I spied: ‘*‘ Wanted: an intelligent boy in a 
publishing house; cal] between nine and eleven.” It 
was late when I saw this, and it was not until one 


‘minute before eleven that I walked into the offce 


designated. I was greeted by an intelligent looking 
gentleman who asked me any number of questions; 
among others, what time I could be there in the morn- 
ing. Without giving it much thought, I said haif past 
‘eight. I wrote my name in my best, though a some- 
‘what nervous hand, and was told to call at one. I 
felt sure of this place, and could hardly wait two hours 
‘before assuming my duties. I called at one, and after 
being asked my name by a clerk was told that the 
gentleman I had secn was out, but that he did not 
want me. This was disappointment number two. I 
went away sorrowful. The change in my feelings is 
more easily imagined than described. I felt so badly 
after a while, at my dismissal, that I determined to call 
there again and find out the cause. I did so, telling 
the gentleman I had not come seeking the place again 
but to know if I was deficient in anything, so that I 
might endeavor to improve myself. He told me he 
was pleased with me, but Icould not get there early 
enough. My disappointment gave place to anger, for 
if it were necessary I could get there at tive o’clock in 
the morning, or, for that matter, could stay there all 
night. Another boy had taken the place. The gentle- 
man took my address, and promised to let me know if 
he heard of any position that I could fill. 


By this time my buoyancy of spirits had given place | 


to deep discouragement. I began to wonder what sort 
of reception my school friends would give me if ] re- 
turnedhome. The mere thought was too much for me, 
and I resolved to go to sea, or do anything, rather than 
face such an ordeal. I waited a few days longer, but 
not aletter came. Then I wrote out two advertise- 
ments for the principal papers. This took nearly all 
my money, but it was my last chance. The next day 
I looked eagerly for my advertisements. One was put 
in wrong altogether, appearing as if some one was in 
need of ‘‘an ambitious, intelligent boy ;” the other 
was right, and to it I received one reply—‘‘ an excel- 
lent opportunity as advertising canvasser for a the- 
atrical paper.” My parents would have objected seri- 
ously to my having any connection with the theater, 
so I could not accept this, even if qualified, which I 
doubted. 

One more week passed by; it must be my last one. 
Out of twenty answers to advertisements which I had 
sent, not one reply had come. Three weeks’ practice 


had improved my school-boyish hand, and I had done | 


my level best. Surely, I concluded, New York is no 
place for me. I had just been reading the ‘ Life of 
Horace Greeley.” He did not obtain work in New 
York until he had made up his mind to return home, 
after three weeks of fruitless search. The thought of 
Horace sustained me. Finally, on what would other- 
wise have been my last day in the city, I received a 


tleman in the publishing house to another firm, and 
| was asked to call. The superstition about the “ third 
time being successful,” which I had clung to in the 
absence of anything more reassuring, came true. 

Il am now instailed as clerk on a small salary, with 
excellent. prospects. Ihave dispatched a great many 
letters to my country friends, and am now looking for- 
ward to the time when I can drop in on them, ‘‘ from 
the metropolis.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERi.- 


ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 

There is one source of discomfort and loss arising from 
servants’ carelessness, and theneg'ect of mistresses to examine 
more carefully the manner in which they leave the flour 
barrel. The complaint is common among housekeeperathat 
the last half, or third, at least, of a barrel of flour is never 
sure to give one as good bread or cake or pastry as the first 
half. Becarefalin such cases not to put the blame in the 
wrong place. Deo not accuse the manufacturer, or grower, of 
imposition until you have faithfully investigated the matter. 
First see if the place where the flour is kept is perfectly dry; 
or. if dry, if there are any blocks or cleats on which the 
barrel can rest so that it will be lifted some inches above the 
floor, and the air have free course to circulate beneath and 
around it. In either case if this is not watched the four will 
sour at the bottom, unless used very rapidly. 

Next, having examined outside, suppose you look within. 
Have not the flour scoop and sieve been left in the barrel on 
the flour, instead of being cleaned thoroughly every time 
they are used, well dried and hung up above the moulding- 
board on nails or pegs over the barrel where they all can be 
of easy access? If this has been neglected both will probably 
be found in the barrel with patches of dough over them, from 
being handled by the cook while her hands are still wet with 
the dough she is kneading, and then they are thrown into the 
barrel without being washed and dried. Nothing so soon 
sours or ‘‘leavens”’ the whole contents of the barrel as this 
most careless and untidy habit. The sieve or flour scoop 
should never be put into the flour barrel nor the barrel left 
uncovered. 

We have known girls, when a plece of dough from bread, 


solitary nostal. I had been recommended hy the gen_ 
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biseult or pastry was left over, put it into the flour berrel on 


the flour till next baking, not even taking the precaution to 
place it in adish. How often can one expect this may be 
done without ‘“‘leavening the whole lump"? 
A word to the wise is, or should be, sufficient. 
Mrs. H. W. B 


Will some lady give the colors and arranyeinent of colors for a 
fancy stripe in a knit Afghan, or give the Roman stripe ? 

Yours respectfully, Mrs. C, M. W. 

For a Roman-striped Afghan purchase four ounces black, 
four ounces blue, six ounces pink, four ounces white, two 
ounces yellow worsted, and for the alternate stripes, one 
pound of black. 

Knit the plain black stripes forty-two stitches wide, aud in 
length make them fit the Roman stripes, which will vary ac- 
cording to the coarseness of the yarn and the needles and the 
tightness of the knitting. 

For the Roman stripes cast on fift;-five stitches and knit in 
the following order, one purl meaning one across and back - 


1 purl white. 1 purl pink. 
1 blue, 1 “™ blue and yellow. 
1 ** blue and yellow. 1 “* white. 
1 * pink, 1. * 
1 * white. 1 * blige. 
12 hinue. 16 * white 
1 white. i * bine 
1 * white. 
1 pink. 1 pisk 
1 “ blue and yellow. 1 “* bine and yellow. 
1 ** white. 1 “ white. 
12 * black. 16 * pink. 
1 “ white. 


Four patterns make a stripe of the proper length. 

To knit blue and yellow together, join on both together, 
knit first stitch blue, second yellow, and so on alternately 
to the end of the needle; knitting back agai», first stitch 
blue, then bring the blue worsted forward, and carry the 
yellow back for the next stitch, after which bring the yellow 
forward and carry the biue back. This seems very difficult, 
but it becomes easy when you remember the crossing of 
these threads are to be kept on one side of the work, which 
is the wrong side, but not at all unsightly if the threads are 
managed well. 

Use three Roman and four black stripes. 

Crochet together with black, yellow and white, twoastitches 
each. Make a deep fringe knotted at the top, using for the 
black stripes either four strands of black, or three strands of 
black and one of yellow; and on the Roman stripes four 
strands blue, four strands white, and four of pink. 

The lighter shades of pink, blue and yellow, make the 
handsomer afghan, but a more serviceable one, and very 
rich, can be made of the darker shades. Some introduce 
green, and the order here given can be varied to suit the 
taste. 


Don’t try to put a square boy into a round hole or a round 
boy into a square hole. It will be a miserable failure In 
either case. If your child lacks certain qualities which you 
desire him to have, begin early to develop them; interest 
him, if possible, in those things which are difficult. If he 
** hates arithmetic,” see to it that he has the pleasantest pos- 
sible arrangements for studying it. If he neglects his Latin 
in order to draw, encourage his druwing at another time and 
make his Latin attractive by telling him some entertaining 
story about the old Romans. Study should never be dis- 
tasteful. Every child not an idiot is full of curiosity. 
Turn that to good account and you will have an enthusiastie 
student. 


In a novel it seems very delightful for a highly educated 
man of noble rank to marry a ‘‘simple, uneducated peasant 
girl,” and all the relatives and friends that discountenance 
the match are cruel and foolish. But in real life it is rare 
that ‘‘ unequal” marriages are happy, whether the inequal- 
ity exists in age, wealth, education or social position. Any 
or all of these qualities may be very unequally possessed by 
husband and wife and their life be happy, but there must of 
necessity be some strong congeniality to bind them together. 
In youth a strong love will often draw together a pair whose 
circumstances are utterly unlike and they may grow toward 
one another, but there is great danger that in the burden and 
toil of life they will jostle apart and misery follow. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE STORY OF THK FERN. 
By L. 8. 


OLLY had what she called a diary, and it was not 

a book, but was made of stones, and shells, 

and pressed flowers, and sea-mosses. She called it a 
diary because each one was a memento of a visit some- 
where, and each one had a little label on it giving the 
name and date ; so it was only necessary to look over 
Polly’s collection to know just where she had been 
and how she had spent her summers. One had on it 
‘*Long Branch, June 12, 1878,” on another, ‘* Gray’s 
Farm, July, 1879,” and some very shabby sea-mosses 
had ‘‘ Atlantic City, Sept. 20, 1880,” and they reminded 
her not only of this visit but of how few and poor that 
season were the shells and mosses. Ever so many 
pressed flowers and gay autumn leaves were marked 
‘* Grandma’s,”—five or six each year. Then she had a 
bit of blue brick from her uncle’s new house on 


Walnut Street, and a bit of marble from the Roman _ 


Catholic Cathedral in New York. 
There was quite a history to be read in Polly’s eol- 


lection. 
And she had the loveliest place in which te keep 
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them! She had one of those cases they use in stores 
for spool silk, with a glass front and ever so many little 
shallow drawers. Sometimes Polly arranged her diary 
by years, and put everything she had collected in 
1878, or 1879, or 1880, in separate drawers, and then 
again she would arrange them by States, and every- 
thing from New York would go into one drawer, and 
everything from Pennsylvania into another. 

Among her treasures she had a little bit of coal from 
the mines near Pittsburgh, and on it was the impression 
of a delicate fern. Polly always gave this a good 
place in her arrangement, because it was so pretty and 
so unlike anything else she had. Most of her stones 
were valuable simply because they recalled a pleasant 
visit, but this was really curious in itself; and ever so 
many of the school girls had asked her for it. 

Once, when she was changing her arrangements from 
years to States, she said to her mother that she really 
believed she liked that bit of coal better than anything 
she had. 

‘“*You brought that from your Cousin Marion’s, 
didn’t you? Well, you had a pleasant time there,” re- 
plied her mother. 

Her father looked up from his book. It was even- 
ing, and they were all in the sitting-room. Polly was, 
as I said, sorting her treasures, Horace was mending a 
kaleidoscope, their mother sewing, and their father 
reading. 

‘** Bring it to me,” said her father, and then he looked 
at it closely. 

‘* Well,” he said, turn- 
ing it over, ‘‘ on this 
side it looks very much 
like the coal in the 
grate.” 

‘*Of course it does,” 
said Polly, laughing, 
‘‘but you are not to look 
at that side, except to 
see where it came from.” 
it. was pasted a bit 
‘ope of paper, on which Pol- 
ly had written : 

Harmarville, Aug. 17, 1877.” 

‘““The date on this 
side is very much older,” said her father, looking at 
the impression of the fern; ‘‘ now, that keeps note in 
a very wonderful diary.” 

‘It doesn’t keep date in any diary but my own,” said 
Polly. 

‘*Indeed it does,” he said; ‘‘it is a leaf from the 
diary of the world, Polly, and if I were youI would 
ask it some questions! Wouldn’t you like to know 
what the earth looked like when this bit of coal was 
part of a tree, and when great ferns as well as little 
ones grew around Harmarville?” 

“‘It is dumb, papa,” said Polly, holding it to her 
ear; ‘“‘it won’t say a word! Who do you suppose lived 
at Harmarville when this was a tree, or part of one— 
Indians ?” 

‘‘Not an Indian. I don’t suppose white or red man 
ever saw the tree, Polly, because there was no human 
being on the earth. but bring me that stone you got 
from the Catskills.” 

So Polly brought it. 

‘‘Now, this,” said her father, ‘‘is much older than 
the bit of coal, and it could tell you a terrible, a won- 
derful story. This has been melted by fire. Once, 
Polly, this world of ours was a globe of fire, and 
swung around, on its way through the skies, covered 
with melted rock; with red, burning fluid.” 

‘‘Oh, papa,” said Polly, ‘‘I don’t see how that could 
have been!” 

‘Easily,” said Horace. ‘‘I am sure the sun is 
nothing but a great ball of fire; and as for the moon, 
it is burnt out.” 

‘‘Well, but I don’t see how anyone could live on 
the earth if it was all on fire.” 

‘No one did,” said her father. ‘‘It took a long time 
to get the earth ready for Horace and you. The rocks 
tell us that. And in the Bible, you know, it is related 
how God created the earth, and the sun and moon, and 
trees and herbs, and all sorts of animals, before he 
made men and women.” 

‘¢ Was Philadelphia on fire ?” asked Polly. 

Horace looked up and laughed. 

‘*There wasn’t any Philadelphia, you little goose!” 
he said. ‘‘ How could there be a city before any one 
was born to build it ?” 

‘*T didn’t mean that,” said Polly, the color mounting 
to her cheeks, ‘‘ but the place where the city is. Just 
here!” 

‘‘Just here there was fire,” repeated her father. 
‘‘The whole earth was burning as it moved. Then, 
after a time, the fires grew less and less, and burned 
away, and it became more and more solid. Then 
came—what do you think ?” 

‘‘ Water,” said Horace, to whom his father had often 
talked of these subjects. 

‘‘ Yes, water—rain and rain and rain. I believe even 


a fish would have found it too wet in those days; but 
there were no fishes yet. However, after the rain was 
over they began to come, and in some stones, Polly, 
you can find some of them. They found, it is likely, 
some trees, and perhaps grass and other vegetable life, 
when they appeared, but they didn’t find you, or any- 
thing that looked like you. 

‘*But there must have been some funny-looking 
creatures before long,” said Horace; ‘‘some of those 
great fellows they have at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences.” 

‘‘T never saw them,” said Polly. 
names? Are they real creatures ?” 

‘* They are real bones, I suppose,” said Horace, ‘‘and 
one is a mastodon and one isa hydrosaurus. Isn’t that 
a big name?” 

‘But first came Polly’s bit of fern-coal,” said her 
father, ‘‘ and the trees and ferns together helped to eat 
up the poisonous gases that covered the earth, and so 
got it ready for the creatures who had to breathe the 
air. Then came the reptiles, and queer looking fel- 
lows some of them were. They were enormously 
large and clumsy-looking, and all along Water and 
Dock Streets, Polly, there must have been hundreds 
and hundreds of crocodiles, and they were tremendous 
in size. Can you fancy them leaping, or sleeping, or 
marching around, with their small arms hanging down, 
looking at the place where my office now stands ?” 

‘‘No, indeed!” exclaimed Polly. ‘‘I don’t want to! 
Oh, just suppose, papa, that some night when you are 
down there very late some of their ghosts should 
come back !” 

‘*Polly,” said her father solemnly, ‘‘I would die of 
fright!” 

‘‘T would, I know,” said Polly; *‘and I am ever so 
glad that people did not live at the same time with 
such creatures! But I suppose, papa, when their turn 
was over, and they had gone from the earth, that 
everything began to get pleasant, and the earth was 
nearly ready for men.” 

‘‘T don’t know about that! It began to be cold. 
The Arctic regions had a chance, and the cold weather 
took possession and everything froze up.” 

‘*Oh, dear,” said Polly, ‘‘ when was the earth really 
fixed ?” 

‘“‘Not even yet, I fear,” repiied her father. ‘‘ But 
then came the great thaw, and after this matters began 
to settle, and the mountains and plains, the seas and 
continents, assumed their present shape; and so, after 
a time, spring and summer and winter came and went 
and the earth was ready for man, and he entered upon 
possession.” 

‘*Papa,” said Polly, ‘‘do you think anything differ- 
ent will come after us ?” 

‘*T don’t know, Polly ; do you ?” 

‘*Of course not !” and then she sighed. 
lieve any one does know.” 

‘*Tt is not likely any one does,” he said. 

‘* Well, do you believe there is any better world?” 

‘* Yes, that I do believe.” 

‘‘ And do you think we will go to it? and where is 
it, papa?” 

‘* Ah, Polly,” he said, ‘‘ you ask me hard questions! 
It must be somewhere in our Father’s universe and 
he will care for us whenever he puts us there. And 
when your little fern tells its story do you see that 
nothing has gone from good to worse, but always to 
better ?” 

‘Well, of one thing I am sure,” said Polly, putting 
her fern in its place: ‘‘thisis.a very nice world! Some 
of the people, I suppose, are not very good, but, per- 
haps they will some day be better.” 

Horace smiled. He thought Polly toe little to know 
much of good or evil as far as the world was concerned, 
but as Polly was ten, and he was only twelve, per- 
haps her opinions were worth as much as his own. 


**Have they 
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LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
KENT AND HIS UOMMENTARIES. 
By a MEMBER OF THE New York Bar. 


FAMOUS law-author in England, named B lack 
stone, began life as a lawyer, but did not succeed 
well, so he delivered lectures to students and published 
them in a book; this made him so distinguished that 
he gained an excellent practice and was appointed 
judge. Kent’s career was, as it were, a reverse of 
this. When he was a young man he essayed lecturing 
upon law, but without much success. Then he devoted 
himself to practice and became a judge ; and at length, 
toward the close of his life, he delivered the lectures 
which became the celebrated Kent’s Commentaries. 
James Kent was a Yale student at the time when, in 
the Revolutionary War, the British troops drove the 
collegians away for the time. During this enforced 
vacation he happened to read ‘‘ Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries ;” they pleased him so much that he resolved 
to study law. In those days there were no law- 
schools; students read such books as they could bor- 
row, under such advice of glider lawyers as they could 


get. Kent lived in Poughkeepsie, and from sixteen to 
twenty-one he was very diligent and attentive in read- 
ing the famous old law-books. He says that he avoid- 
ed all dissipation and devoted himself to study. His 
fellow-stucdlents were more gay, and thought young 
Kent very odd and dull in his tastes. Howevcr, out of 
five young men who studied with him four died in 
middle-life, drunkards, while Kent lived to advanced 
age, and won the highest honors in the law. , 

Kent was admitted to the bar at about twenty-one; 
and immediately married. He and his wife were 
always very happy together. Years and years after, 
when he was about sixty-five, some one wrote to him 
questions about his life. To the question, ‘‘ Why did 
I marry ?” he says, ‘‘I answer—at the farmer’s house 
where I boarded, one of his daughters, a little, modest, 
lovely girl of fourteen, gradually caught my attention 
and insensibly stole upon my affections; and, before 
I thought of love, or knew what it was, I was most 
violently affected. I was twenty-one and my wife 
sixteen when we were married; and that charming 
and lovely girl has been the idol and solace of my life, 
and is now with me in my office unconscious that I 
am writing this concerning her. We have both had 
uniform health and the most perfect and unalloyed 
domestic happiness, and are both as well now and in 
as good spirits as when we married. We have three 
adult children.” Atthe time of the marriage he had 
no money, and owed $400 for his education. He con- © 
tinued studying. | 

After nine years’ practice in Poughkeepsie he re- 
moved, in 1793, to New York City. Here he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Law in Columbia College. But 
his first course of lectures did not bring him any in- 
ducements for continuing them, and he discontinued 
them and devoted himself to practice. All the while 
he continued studying. Soon the Governors began to 
appoint him to judgeships; at first to the less important 
ones, but at length, in 1814, he was appointed chan- 
cellor. This was nearly the most important judicial 
office in the State; and Kent was the most distin- 
guished chancellor, until he reached the age of sixty. 

There was then a law in New York that at sixty a 
judge must retire, and allow some younger man to be 
appointed. Kent ceased to be chancellor under this 
law. But he was as well and active as ever, and even 
more learned, for he had continued to study all the 
while. Columbia College revived the old professor- 
ship for him, and this time the lectures were a great 
success. They were published in book-form, and are 
the famous Kent’s Commentaries, the best book which 
a young man can read for an account of the present 
American law. 


AUNT PATIENCES WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
HEN people are well they do not like to think 
about being sick, but some one has lately writ- 
ten an article telling children (and it would not hurt 
grown folks to read it) how to be sick. Not recom- 
mending them to eat a great slice of wedding-cake or a 
whole pound of candy at once—oh! no, no; children 
learn how to make themselves sick without being 
taught; but how to behave when they are sick is not so 
easily learned. I know a little boy who used to be 
very fretful and unhappy when he was even a little 
sick ; but that was four or five years ago, when he was 
avery wee bit of a boy. Now it is quite another thing 
to take care of him. He has learned in some way to 
be very patient, although he has had a great many 
uncomfortable feelings and has much bitter medicine 
to take. He will not allow any one to be troubled by 
his sickness if hecan helpit. Weare not glad to have 
him sick, but really it is a pleasure to wait upon him. 
One thing I am very sure of: he is getting well 
much faster than if he were fretting and worrying all 
the time, for nothing is worse for asick person than an 
unhappy and rebellious mind. To endure pain and to 
be deprived of ordinary pleasures without murmuring, 
to avoid making any unnecessary trouble, is more | 
manly than to smoke a cigar or to carryacane. A 
boy or a girl who can keep from crying out when the 
pain of the pinched finger almost takes away the 
breath, and does not make the household miserable 
when the jumping toothache is filling the whole body 
with agony, has grown up a great ways in the spirit if 
not in the body. ‘‘ What did you do, my son ?” said a 
mother to her little boy, who had unintentionally 
grasped ahotiron. ‘‘I just turned my back to the 
folks, squeezed my eyes and my mouth tight together, 
and stood on tiptoe, and made believe I was a man.” 
I think there was not so very much ‘ make-believe” 
about it. ; 
But there! you must hear about my arrow-heads. 
First, you may read the letter that came with them : 
GREENSBURG, Ky., Oct. 18, 1881. 


Dear Aunt Patience; 
We are very glad you published our letter. We would have sent 
you the arrow-heads sooner bat we have been very busy. 
You ask what the cost has been in getting up our collection, and 
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how we kee) the specimens etc., etc. Well, the cost has been com- 
paratively nothing; as the only expense has been what we have paid 
for postage, which could not have been more than eight dollars at the 
most, and we keep our specimens in an old cupboard. We hope none 
of the cousins will langh at this for it 1s the best we can do for the 
present, but we hope to buy a fine cabinet some day.* 

At the back of the houee there is a cliff almost two hundred feet 
high, at the foot of which flows Green river. We have some very 
beautiful scenery. If you ever come to this part of the country we 
hope you will come and see us. - 

The older member of the firm (Harry R. Bartlett & Bro.), John H. 
Bartlett, Jr., will probably come to New York soon to go into busi- 
* ness with his uncle, and if so will try and drop in and see you. 
Hoping you will like the arrow-heads, we remain 

Your affectionate nephews, 
Harry R. Bartrett & Bro. 


I hope the ‘‘senior” member of the firm will not for- 
get to call, and that I shall be fortunate enough to see 
him. Among our small store of curiosities I am afraid 
there is nothing worth sending in return for the arrow- 
heads, but when my college boy comes home on his 
next vacation I will get him to help me look them 


over. 

Now, I wonder how many of my young folks know 
what ‘‘arrow-heads” are? Ido not meah the plants 
of that name that grow in the water, but flint arrow- 
heads, or elf-arrows as they are sometimes called. 
There is something for you to “‘study up.” I think I 
could find a book in my desk to send to the nephew or 
niece who sends me the best short explanation of 
what these arrow-heads are. What do you say to 
that ? 


New York, Wayne Co., Iowa, Oct. 19, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have always lived in Iowa, but my parents are from the East. I 
wish I could tell you and my new cousins about everything I have 
seen since I wrote you before. Our family and my uncle’s family 
(twelve in all) went to Des Moines tothe State Fair. We went in 
covered wagons, and hadatent and camped out. We visited the 
State House. It is not finished yet, but looks nicely on the outside. 
It is 275 feet to the top of the maindome. At the Fair they had the 
- largest doll ever saw. It was about three feet tall, and dressed in 
silk and lace, with white kid gloves. I bought a bead pin-cushion 
that was made by the Indians. I saw some animals in the Zodlogical 
Gardens. The students from Ames College had a great many kinds 
of birds and animals stuffed. They also had a number of cases of in- 
sects, and I was very much surprised to find the mosquitoes in a case 
that was labeled * Beneficial.” What can they be goodfor? We 
could have had a better time without them when we were camping. 
Accept a lot of love for yourself and the cousins from your affection- 
ate niece, MAMIE M. 


Who can answer the mosquito problem? That doll 
must be a fine one. It would be too grand to live in 
an ordinary house, I should think. 


LIScoLNn, Va. 
Dear Aunt Putience: 

I am a little girl eleven years old. I have a sister, and a dear little 
baby brother five months old. My aunt takes The Christian Union, 
and I enjoy reading the stories for the young folks very much in- 
deed. I went to inauguration this =pring and saw General Garfield. 
I am very glud I saw him tren, for I would not have had a chance to 
see him after that. My aunt Lou wrote a story for The Christian 
Union, and she got the prize for it. I will write more to you 
another time. Your loving niece, Bessiz J. 


Does your aunt Lou live at your house? If so, give 
her my love. You are so fortunate to have seen that 
grand inauguration. Every time you think of it, it 
will help you, I trust, to strive for just such courage 
and patience and piety as our beloved President had. 


Ciry, Oregon. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We wrote to you several months ago, but it was not printed. 
Maybe it did not reach you. 

We are taking music lessons and study Latin and algebra at home. 

We had a harvest concert, Sunday, and had the church decorated 
with autumn leaves and grain, fruit, and several other things. It 
looked very pretty. Fanny and I sangaduet. We are going on six- 
teen years old, but are very small for our ages, and play with dolls 
yet. On our birthday mamma and papa gave us some rings. 

We have alittle nephew named Carlton. His second name is the 
same as our family name. He and his mamma spent the winter 
with us, but are living in Walla Walla, Washington Territory. now. 

Yours truly, CLARA AND FANNIE C, 


Those Harvest-Home celebrations are very pleasant. 
It is a long time since I went to a Sunday-school con. 
cert. Iam a little afraid that, in some cases, it is a 
kind of exhibition which is not very good for the chil- 
dren. What a funny name Walla Walla is! What 
does it come from, and what does it mean ? 


‘ PEACHAM, October 26, 1831. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

When I read the letter from Miss Hyde, telling where some of the 
cards had gone, I thought that the lady in Turkey might be one 
whom I knew. So, when I sent some cards, I asked about it and 
found that she was. She used to live just across the street from us. 

I think some of the girls would like to know about a little mission-. 
ary fair that we had a while ago. 

There were seven little girls and two larger ones init. We began 
jn July and made a number of fancy articles. Sometimes we met 
out of doors, for an afternoon’s work, and sometimes in the house, 
but we did not make the mothers extra work by staying to tea. 

When the ladies held their annual missionary meeting they had 
a supper and sociable, and our fancy articles were sold there. 

I would like to get an Indian arrowhead, and if those boys who 
find so many will send me one I will send them a specimen of 
** pDlum-granite” or some rock-crystals, or snail-shells, or whatever I 
can get for them here in northern Vermont. I think it would be 
very nice to have a kind of a “‘ Bureau of Exchange,” in connection 
with the ** writing desk.” Your loving niece, 

JENNIE V. 


Your plan for a fair was a good one, and I hope 
your success was encouraging to you. I advise you 
to write directly to the firm from whom the arrow- 


heads came; you have their address in this paper. 
Thank you very much for the beautiful moss. I am 
keeping it wet and shall soon put it with some other 
that has been sent me, in my fernery. Your name is 
written very distinctly, for which I thank you. 


LANCASTER, N. H., Oct. 23, 1881. 
Dear Aunt J’atience: 

Although too old to ask to be admitted to your favored circle of 
nieces, I venture to presume upon your large-heartedness in begging 
you to become the medium of a emall addition which I wish safely to 
make to the Christian Union’s list of contributions for the aid of the 
Michigan sufferers. 

I inclose $20, which if you will kindly put in the right way to 
reach its destination you will confer a great favor upon one who is 
an INVALID. 


The money has been sent to the proper person to 
receive it. Thank you for giving me the pleasure of 
passing it through my hands, and thus in a way shak- 
ing hands with one who is not so occupied in consol- 
ing herself that she has no tender sympathy for the 


sorrows of others. 
Brook Farm, Oct. 4. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little country girl, eight years old, and have not been to 
school much. I have studied at home with mamma. I am learning 
piano music from mamma, and like it very much. We have two kit- 
tens, named Tiptail and Silver, and a nice old cat named Muffy, and 
a toad named Barnaby Rudge. We went to the White Mountains 
this summer and had a lovely time. We rode on the top of the stage 
coach, among the tree branches, ana went boating on two Echo 
Lakes. One was at the Profile House, and the other at North Con- 
way. Ifyou print this letter it will be a surprise to my papa. 

With love from the kittens and myself, good-by. 

Your loving little friend, May A. T. 


You are a dear little girlie to write me such a nice 
letter and to introduce me to the kittens and the toad. 
Where do you keep him? and how did you tame him? 
Suppose we should get up a grand picnic at Niagara 
Falls, and all the boys and girls should bring their pets 
with them; what a funny procession there would be! 
Kittens and dogs, toads and alligators, donkeys and 
squirrels, birds and snakes—why, it would be a big 
menagerie. Give my respects to Muffy and Barnaby 
Rudge, shake each little kitten’s paw, and ask mamma 
to kiss you on each cheek for me. 


San ANTONIO, Texas, October. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

When you read the heading of this letter you will probably think, 
‘“* Why, here is another new niece, and a Texan at that;” but you 
will be disappointed. Instead of a new niece, this comes from one 
whom you adopted two years ago, and who is a very bad correspoud- 
ent, as you will agree when you remember that she has never thanked 
youfor the pretty card which you so kindly sent her last Christmas. 
I think that when you have read so far your last pame with an 
‘“ed” attached will fitly describe your state of mind. For when 
did you ever send a Christmas card toa San Antonio girl? But 
please be Aunt Patience, indeed, and I will explain. When 
you heard from me Jast I was a New Hamphire girl. Do you re- 
member the Astronomical Puzzle? and that with one of the answers 
was a note from a girl who had been almost as far north, as far 
east and west as she could go and be in civilized America, and who 
wanted very much to go to the South? Well, Auntie, I am that 
girl, and you see that my wish has been fulfilled, for we have been 
living in Texas nearly a year. Have you ever been in the * Lone 
Star State?” I do not suppose that you have; but if you ever do 
come, do not let your visit be in the summertime. If one wants to 
carry away a charming idea of this city, and I think of all Texan 
cities, with the exception of Galveston, which must be pretty the 
year round, she should come in January or February and go in 
June. Mind, it must be go in June, for after the flowers have 
passed the height of abundance and the long hot days and the dust 
have come, it is not so pleasant. 

Just think, we did not have a real rain from the fifth of May unti! 

‘the fifth of September’; only two or three little showers. The want 
cf water is a serious drawback to the farmers of Texas. The flocks 
and herds in some parts of the State have to be driven long distances 
for water. Ona trip to Galyeston, the other day, we saw many fields 
of cotton and corn all burrt and withered, this season having been 
more than usually dry. 

The pleasantest season here is the spring. Then this city is a per- 
fect garden—roxes, roses everywhere, and the queer old streets are 
fragrant with the blossoms of the China trees. Then it is pleasant to 
walk or ride about the ** Alamo City,” and see its fast disappearing 
quaintness, the fanny narrow streets, the large open plazas, the queer 
little Mexican houses, etc. Such odd figures as one sees too! Pretty 
little Mexican girls with woolen shawls thrown picturesquely over 
their shoulders ; homely old women with snow-white hair and wiz- 
ened brown faces ; slouchy-looking men with their big “ sombreros” 
shading their eyes from the burning sun; and queer little Africans 
with garments of every description. Then it 1s interesting to watch 
the train of Mexican wagons which carry supplies to points beyond 
the railroads. Sometimes there will be thirteen or fourteen of the 
lumbering, great vehicles in atrain, each drawn by from six to ten 
pairs of oxen or mules. If by the latter, the driver rides upon one of 
them instead of driving from the wagon; if by the former, he walks 
by his oxen, which are yoked ina most peculiar manner by the horns. 

As to places of historical interest, of course San Antonio is full: 
the beautiful ruined missions, the old gray stone Alamo an the 
Cathedral of San Fernando are especially worthy of being visited: 
But this city is not the only pretty place in the State. We were in 
Austin several months, and were much pleased with its beautiful 
sitaation upon the hills, on the bank of the Colorado River. Then 
there is Houston, with its bayous and pine wood surroundings, and 
the pretiiest city which we have seen in Texas—Galveston—with its 
thirty mile beach. But it would make my letter too long if I should 
attempt to tell you of all these interesting plaees, and so, hoping that 
you will pardon my long negligence and accept me again as your 
niece, I must close. Yours truly, Mary AUBIN H, 


It is almost worth while to wait two years to have 
such a letter as that, only it makes me want to pack 
my trunk this very day for a visit to you. Wouldn’t 
you be surprised to see an old lady at your door some 
day, w:th all her ‘‘ duds,” ‘“‘come to stay awhile”? I 
think you would give me a very good time, and I can 
imagine the nice walks we would take together, I 


anybody else in your house has written me a letter, 
‘just lovely,” as Trixie says, will you tell her I will 
answer her question soon, and, in the meantime, I 
send her my love and my thanks for her kind words. 


BALTIMORE. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

About @ year ago my brother Walter wrote to you about our 
Sesqui-centennial. 

Now we have just had our Oriole, but I can’t tell you about it be- 
cause I am only a little boy eight years old, but I want to be one of 
your nephews. This is only the second letter that I have ever 
written. 

The first I wrote to my aunt who is visiting in Massachusetts. 
She takes The Christian Union, and I would like her to see this letter 
in it. 

I go to Sunday-school and day-schoo!l too, and I like both. I have 
two older brothers and oue little sister. I hope you will put this in 
the Union if you have room. MILTON, 


Won’t one of your older brothers write and tell us 
what the ‘‘Oriole” means, and what fine things you 
did? Your letter is a very good one. 


PLATTEVILLE, Sept. 27, 1881, 

I should like to be one of your nieces. I am ten years old. 

I go to the State Normal School in Platteville; I am in the Inter- 
mediate room. I study reading, geography, spelling and arithmetic. 
My teacher’s name is Miss Potter. 

I went to see my grandmas at Lancaster, and had a nice time. 

I have a little brother, thirteen months old, and his name is 


I made him a dress, and when I was six years old I made a quilt 
with 1,152 patches in it. 

W. 

I read a letter to-day from a teacher in New Mexico 
who wants, among other things, patch-work for the 
poor little Mexican children she is trying to teach. 
Perhaps some of my nieces—and why not the nephews 
too ?—would find it pleasant work these long evenings 
to cut and arrange the pieces for a quilt, and we could 
send them to this needy place. 


Your niece, 


YONKERS, Sept. 12, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I think the children’s letters are real nice. 
I went down the Jersey coast to visit some friends and went to the 
sea, Oh, it was grand. 
Papa says that some day, soon, he will take me to hear the Rev. 
Mr. Beecher, at Brooklyn. 
Truly your little niece, Retry H. 


I am glad you saw the ocean. I often wish, even in 
these dark chilly autumn days, that I could watch the 
sea awhile. It is very grand even in winter. I hope 
you will enjoy hearing Mr. Beecher, and will find some 
help toward being a nobler woman from what he says. 


NEwTowN, Oct. 25, 1881. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

Have you room in your heart for one more niece? I have in- 
tended to write for a long time, but could not see my way clear with- 
out neglecting some duty. 

I had a very pleasant time this summer, and would like to tell you 
about my visit to a soapstone quarry near where I was boarding. A 
party of fifteen hired the stage-coach, and with four smart horses 
and a careful driver we had a fine ride. Wesang, and some of the 
gentlemen blew a horn which we carried. The people at the farm- 
houses came out and waved their handkerchiefs at us as we 
rode by. 

When we arrived at the quarry we all climbed over the rocks, and 
finally came to the place where we could see the men cutting the 
soapstone out of the quarry. They first moistened it with water to 
make it softer and easier to cut, and then, with sharp-pointed poles 
which they lifted up and down very much as if it were a saw, they 
cut the rock. It looked very easy, and they cut quite fast, After 
watching them some time we wert into the building and they set 
the machinery in motion, and we saw the great blocks which are 
cut out of the quarry sawed into large slabs. Most of the soapstone 
is sent away just as it comes from the quarry, but they make tiles 
and bricks in the building. 

‘When the machinery is in motion it makes a great noise, as you 
can imagine; so many saws at work in different parts of the room, 
and everything covered with fine white dust. I should think it would 
be very unhealthy for the workmen to breathe this dust all the time.. 
One of the workmen sawed out fifteen little blocks of soapstone, one: 
for each of the party. 

When we came out of the building we were a pretty dusty looking 
party, but after dusting and brushing each other off we got into the 
coach and rode home. 

Part rode outside going over, and part going home, so that all who 
wished had a chance to ride on the top, which is of course the best 
place. But 1am afraid 1am making my letter too long, so I will 
close for this time. 

With a great deal of love, Mary J. W. 

I should never have thought of softening a rock with 
water; should you? Your excursion must have been 
a delightful one, and you have given us a very good 
idea of the quarry. 

I have to thank an unknown friend for a nice parcel 
of postage stamps sent me for my young folks. 

Affectionately, AvuNT PaTIENOE. 


PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
1. 1, Small instruments. 2. Animage. 3, A feature, 4. A toy. 
2. 1. An image. 2 To be over-fond. 3. A boy’s name. 4, 
Smaller. 
3. 1. A feature. 2. Smooth. 3. Ashrub. 4, Small catches. 
4 1. Atoy. 2 Halt. 3. A girl’s name. 4, Costly. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
T-e-0-e-y-]-r-0-a-h-o-e 
; 
—0o-e a-m-k-t-a-a-t-p-i-g-t-n-, 
A-d-a-s-“ I-e-g-” i-t-“* I-e-y-,” 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF OCT. 19 
Uncle Ben's Anagram,—Coaating. 
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and Garden. 


TREES AND BIRDS. 


It ts well-known that particular trees 
ure much better liked by certain species 
of birvis than other kinds, and where they 
grow those birds more frequently harbor, 
build their nests and rear their young. 
It is said that the beautiful-plumaged 
oriole and the scarlet tanager are most 
fond of the elm and the apple-tree. If 
any of our readers know this to be the 
fact, or if they know any particular kinds 
of birds t«: favor particular trees, we 
should be glad to be informed which they 
are. In England, when the larch has 
been planted, several insectivorous birds 
have come in to inhabit them which 
were never known to have been found 
there previously. The more such birds 
can be wonted by planting trees in a 
country the better it will be for it, as they 
devour millions of insects which are in- 
jurious to all sorts of crops, whether 
grain, vegetables or fruits. 


AGRICULTURE OF THE FUTURE. 


A writer in a late number of the ‘*Coun- 
try Gentleman” has shown admirably 
that we need more and more in this 
country educated agriculturists to insure 
the prosperity of agriculture, which is 
the basis of our national wealth. We so 
heartily agree with the sentiment of the 
artic!e, and so eainestly desire to see it 
acted upon, that we give it as follows: 


That the occupationof farming hassucceed- 
ed #0 well in this country, and that the United 
States has become the leading producing 
territory of the world, is due to cheap soils 
holding vast treasures of plant food that as 
yet are easily assimilated by the growing 
crops, rather than to a definite and compre- 
hensive system of farming, built upon experi- 
ence and correct in principle; but the time is 
now fully arrived when better plans must be 
adopted, for with more valuable lands—made 
so by density of population rather than by 
improving the soil—and a constant trenching 
upon fertility, a gradually changing condi- 
tion of things will force an abandonment of 
“pioneer” farming, and new ways will 
have to be provided for restoration of the 
soil, and more extended development of 
our present far'ne. 

While we agriculturists, as a class, seem 
to think that our farms are now producing 
to about the extent of their capabilities, not 
one farmer iu ten could pay the rent imposed 
upon an English tenant: and vet they, by 
conforming to demonstrated principles, and 
a careful hushanding of minor details, not 
only pay their reuts, but also accumulate 
properties: a fact which should have its 
weight in causin,, a more systematic atten- 
tion to form economy in this country. 

The farm may be likened to a manufactur- 
ing establishment, where different kinds of 
labor are grouped. and contribute to a com- 
plete whole—a place where the coarser ele- 
ments are made to produce the finest results, 
and gross material is fashioned into forms of 
usefulness, and often beauty. To manage 
these different interests needs definite plans 
and a knowledge of farm economy now not 
generally possessed. It is not that a farm be 
made like one vast lawn, that the ouildings 
be models of neatness, and the stock perfect ; 
those things are desirable, but first should be 
considered soils and their adaptabilities; 
markets, and the possibility of the farm sup- 
plying them: the best proportion of grazing 
and tillable lands; the determining of the 
kind and breeds of stock; when to buy and 
when to sell; when to feed and.when to hold 
in check; the regulating of labor, and so 
arranging that it is profitably employed for 
the entire season; the growing and disposing 
of crops 80 as to secure a fair dividend above 
their actual cost —and a thousand other things 
that now are allowed to shape themselves. 

The day bas passed for considering the 
farm and its effects as so much material from 
which to *‘ guess-work” a living; 1t must now 
be classed as capital, paying dividends like 
any organized property, each interest being 
made successful in itself, rather than the 
present method of adding the income together 
in one colutwn, and from it subtracting the 
gross expenses. The new order will demand 
of cach department of the farm that it be self- 
supporting, and contribute to the general 
success. In this way cach interest of the 
farm would add its proportion rather than 


antagonize or reduce the net result of an- 
other. The farming of the future must be 
made paying, and its chief success will come 
from cheapening production and at the same 
time increasing the produce and quality. The 
products of even the immediate future are to 
have their qualities raised to a very high 
standard; but that both the increased prod- 
uct and quality will be attained at even a less 
cost than is now considered ‘‘close” is not to 
be doubted. The success of the future will 
come from a better knowledge of the soil, 
systematic calculation and economic saving ; 
the fruits of which will be education, culture, 
beautified and attractive homes, and an en- 
joyment of life such as contented prosperity 
can alone give. 


NOTES FROM FE. P. ROE’S SMALL 
FRUIT FARMS. 
Lost Rubies. I notice that Mr. Purdy 


claims this raspberry to be identical with 
Naomi, and says, further, that Naomi and 
Franconia are distinct and separate varieties. 
Such has not been our experience here with 
these sorts, and though Lost Rubies has not 
fruited with us yet, the cane and foliage 
seem very distinct. Naomi and Franconia, 
however, as we have them, are identical be- 
yond doubt, and the plants were received from 
a perfectly reliable source. 


Specimen beds, even if comprising only 
three or four plants of the different varieties 
of small fruits, are of great practical value in 
comparing the numerous new sorts with 
standard and older kinds. We have here sev- 
eral of these beds, occupying cepsiderable 
space and requiring no small amount of labor 
to keep them in order; but all receive the 
same care and culture, and are visited yearly 
by many eminent horticulturists. In these 
beds have been detected many old kinds un- 
der new names ; as for instance, the Cuthbert 
under names of Queen of the Market and 
Conover; Belle de Fontenay as Amazon and 
Henrietta; Turner as Baldwin’s Choice and 
Southern Thornless; Franconia as Naomi; 
and among strawberries, Kentucky as Burr 
Oak, and Emma’s Favorite; Champion as 
Windsor Chief; Seth Boyden as Endicott 
Seedling; Lenig’s White as Golden Perpetual, 
and others. 


Blackcap Raspberries do much better set in 
spring and should not be dug in Fall, but left 
in the ground where the tips have rooted. 
The best kinds are Doolittle, Mammoth Cius- 
ter and Gregg. Among the new sorts Skow- 
hegan and Centennial Black are the most 
promising. 


Caroline is the yellow raspberry to grow 
where Brinckle’s Orange is not given protec- 
tion. It is perfectly hardy, very productive, 
and the fruit is almost as fine in quality as 
Brinckle’s Orange. 


In Preparing Land for Small Fruits no 
great success can be secured without Fall 
cultivation. Its effect on all soils is always 
beneficial, and it makes a wonderful improve- 
ment in the productiveress and quality of the 
crop. The ground should be cleared as early 
as possible, all brush, weeds and rubbish 
burned, and the ashes scattered over the soil. 
It should then be plowed and ridged up rough- 
ly,so as to expose a large surface to the action 
of the air and frost. 


Every Garden, be it ever so small, should 
haye its compost heap; a sort of depot in 
which may be collected refuse of every kind, 
so that nothing is wasted, but becomes instead 
valuable material for the replenishing of the 
soil. The heap should be made as far from 
the house as possible, that no ill effects may 
be produced by disagreeable odors. A deep 
layer of muck or dry earth should make the 
foundation of the heap, and upon it may be 
thrown all the animal and vegetable refuse 
from the house and garden. Add also leaves, 
house slops, soap suds, ditch cleanings, etc,, 
and from time to time cover the whole with a 
layer of dry earth. The heap should be 
turned over occasionally and thoroughly 
mixed. It is surprising how rapidly such a 
heap will increase in size if care is taken to 
add to it all waste matter that comes to hand, 
and it also helps to keep the garden neat and 
tidy by concentrating all the rubbish in one 
spot. H. G. CoRnNey. 

CORNWALL-ON-Hupaon, N. Y. 


est 


HOUGHTON FARM NOTES. 

“ Alwork and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” We are not informed whether Jack 
was a farmer’s boy; but this old saying is cer- 
tainly very appropriate on the farm. There 


|pond, we keep upon it a variety of water 


is so much of steady-going, hard work for the 
farmer that the wsthetic side of farm life 
needs special cultivation. Acting on this 
theory we keep alot of white pigeons just for 
the pleasure of seeing. them sailing about 
the place, and well knowing that they get 
more grain from the stacks than their 
“‘squabs’’ pay for. And, having a pretty 


fowl, part “of which are more ornamental 
than useful. ‘Thev are interesting and pict- 
uresque, and every farmer can afford to do 
something in the way of diversion and beauty 
about his home and family. 

The latest addition to our water birds is a 
pair of storks direct from Holland. Their 
plumage is soft mouse-color, something like 
the common blue heron, but lighter and more 
delicate. The faces are bald and of a bright 
red color, which seems to be growing daily 
more so. The long, tapering bill, longer 
neck‘ and longest legs are managed with in- 
finite grace. Most of their time is spent in 
hunting for food on the borders of the pond 
and stream and in marshy places. At times 
they may be seen on Crusoe Island, standing 
on one leg in the most approved style, with 
necks and heads twisted into the most remark- 
able positions, quite equal to the old-fashioned 
picture-books and more modern art. For 
food they seem to prefer bugs and small rep- 
tiles, but eat seeds, grain and almost anytbing 
of either animal or vegetable nature. From 
observations of their diet, both as to kind and 
quantity, one would think that a limited num- 
ber of these odd creatures would efficiently 
perform the duties of the Street-Cleaning 
Burean of New York City. And in so doing, 
their slow, long and measured steps, and 
gentle, familiar air, would be in agreeable 
contrast with the push and bustle and con- 
fusion of the metropolis. Our pair of storks 
have not yet begun to build a nest upon a 
chimney-top, and at times we have doubted 
whether they bore charmed lives, as ascribed 
in ancient story; but otherwise they have 
fulfilled all the traditions of their kind and 
proved most entertaining creatures. 


FROM THE MAIL. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. } 


Farm and Garden Editor: 


In reply to the question im your issue of October 
19th, in regard to ** Dogs worrying belled sheep,” 
I may say that I have seen the experiment tried 
several times. I do not find that the bell keeps 
away the dovs, but I do know of many instances 
where the bell has given the owner notice (es- 
pecially during the night) that there was trouble in 
the flock, and thereby assisted him in finding and 
punishing the dogs. C, A, BONESTEEL. 


PAaLENVILLE, N. Y. 


Farm and Garden Editor: 

I have great difficulty in keeping my harnesses 
from growing hard and cracking. Can yon tell me, 
what is the best method of caring for and dressing 
them in order to keep them in good condition? I 
read the Farm avd Garden carefully every week, 
and derive so much help from its suggestions that 
| venture to come for more. DRIVER. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Harness taken from a horse’s back and 
thrown ina corner, or hung up without atten- 
tion, soor decays and becomes useless. If it 
is hung up carelessly when damp from rain or 
sweat, the leather dries into a twisted and 
wrinkled condition, and forcing it back into 
its original form only breaks the leather or 
strains the stitching Then, too, without 
care the harness becomes brittle under the in- 
fluence of the ammoniacal exhalations of the 
stable. The best and only preventive against 
these evils we know of is to keep the harness 
thoroughly clean and well charged with oil 
and grease. A little glycerine added to the 
grease applied will be found a great help in 
keeping the harness in a soft and pliable con- 
dition. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


—‘‘Healthy Homes for Farmers” is the 
‘title of acapital article in the Chicago ‘‘Farm- 
ers’ Review” for October 20th. Here are 
some gleanings from it: ‘‘Much depends 
upon the site. The nouse should face south 
or southeast, regardless of the street. Never | 
build half stories. Ventilate every room in 
your house. Letinthesunlight. Pure water 
is essential.” Buy a copy of the paper and 
read the article. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Is of great benefit to pastors when run down 
by long continued brain work. 


| than any furnace m 


Sanitary 


PLANT 
IN AUTUMN 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 


KISSENA NURSERIES, 


FLUSHING, L. L., 


PARSONS & SONS’ COMPANY, 


(LIMITED.) 


GRAZING LANDS anc rounc ox 
NOrthern Pacific R. R. 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


LOw PRICES ; LONG TamME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Act. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. Sr. MINN. 


Heat your house thoroughly (during such win. 
as the past ene was) by using 


BOYNTON’S 
GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 

condition past 22 years, and are in good 
dition day, without repairs or expense. 
y and to use. Have more power, 
ke Guta lity, and are fitted with more mod. 
ern improvements for saving fuel and Inbor 
ade. Producing large volume 
of pure warm air perfectly free from gases. Iin- 
and universally successful. 
Send for 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 
84 Lake Street. Chicajro. 


HOLLY and DEM 


BRACKET SAWS 


Children’s Educators and Money-Make 
Holly BracketSaw $3, DemasBracketSaw and Lathe 
6 guarantee either of these machines to give bet etter 
satisfaction than anything heretotore offered. Boyscan 
make more money than anything else they can od. 


One Thousand Dollars 


the rk on eit has just es gooda es the ex- 
We make a special offer whereby any boy can get a 


$ 3 ) BRACKET SAW 


With one of these machines he becomes in 
can earn what oe money he requi 
instances ishes himself in 


anual 


in 
le bus:nesa 
to 
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Noy, 9, 1881. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


ansurance. 


Financial and 


THE WEEK. 

The report of the United States Treas- 
urer for the fiscal yearending July 1st ex- 
hibits a very gratifying increase over the 
last year, about $27,000,000, i» the revenue 
receipts of the government, and a ce- 
crease of about #7,000,000 in the ex- 
penses, making a total of $54,000,000 in- 
crease in net income over lust year’s re- 
port. The surplus, for the year, of in- 
come over expenses is, in round num- 
bers, *100,000,000, $90,000,000 of which 
has been used in paying off the Govern- 
ment debt. The receipts by the Gov- 
ernment, from taxation in every form, 
since the date of this report, are the 
heaviest in the history of our nation, and 
the payments since July Ist on account 
of the public debt are larger in propor- 
tion, by far, than those recorded in the 
above named report. These facts, taken 
in contrast with the gloomy prognostica- 
tions of some who see in the not-distant 
future a relapse frum our present condi- 
tion, indicate a vitality which, we predict, 
will confound their fears. 

The argument of this class of men 1s 
based principally on the extraordinary 
growth of our railway system. - They 
hold up to view the fact that during the 
fifteen months ending with the 31st day 
of December, 1882, dating from October 
1st, 1881, last past, there are contracted 
for, to be finished by the expiration of 
the term named, over fifteen thousand 

tiles of new railway in this country; and 

aey simply point to 1878 and argue from 
the facts then, and the consequences 
resulting from those facts, that another 
financial disaster is inevitable. They say 
‘how can we take care of such an enor- 
mous volume of new railway securities 
and at the same time have money enough 
for our increase in general commerce ?” 
In reply, we point to several features 
which are prominent in the conditions 
now existing, which make all the dif- 
ference between danger and safety. First, 
we have 10,000,000 population added to 
our growth since 1873. Second, we 
have about $550,000,000 gold coin and 
about $150,000,000 silver coin, which 
is a great addition to our circulat- 
ing medium. Third (which is a strong 
argument in favor of our present facility 
for taking care of our railway securities), 
we have paid off since 1873 about $800,- 
000,000 of government bonds, and 
throughout the country have very heavily 
reduced city,‘ county, and State indebt- 
edness. These reductions have thus re- 
- duced eur volume of investment materia), 
and left a void in this particular which 
the railway debentures serve to fill. 
These three facts named, together with 
the potent one that our exports are so 
greatly in advance of our imports as to 
insure continued shipments of gold toa 
very large amount every year, certainly 
throw the weight of argument against 
the gloomy predictions so frequently in- 
dulged in. 

The defalcation in the case of the Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Newark, N. J., which 
will probably reach $2,500,000, had a 
depressing effect on the general mar- 
ket for securities, but at the close of 
the week priees have recovered. The 
bank statement for the week shows a 
slight falling off in reserve owing to an 
increase of the deposit account over 
$4,000,000 from last week ; this increase | P%4 
indicates a return of currency from the 
interior. We now hardly expect any 
considerable shipments west from this 
time, as there must be already a heavy 
accumulation both of legal tenders and 
specie in western hands for shipping 
breadstuffs east. 

Money is easy at four per cent. and the 
banks are extending their loan accounts 
to correspond with their increased de- 
posits. There is more activity in and 
higher prices for bonds for investment, 
ee a speculative demand for the general 
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Bankers. 


CHICACO, ILL. 


INVESTMENTS! $190. 


have choice Municipal and School 


niso purchasers of t ame. 

ke promptly on reasonable 
er 
T a ipenet a regular banking business. 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING 


Government Bonds. <= 


VaLuaBLe Hanp Book FOR INVESTORS. 


Contains not only all the information avout Sinaia 
ment Bonds which investors or the public can bie 
but also qbapters on the Stock aeenenee 
rections for buying and se 
market all kinds of securities 

Tables givine the progress ‘of United Stee | 
1830-80, in population, imports porte, 


ure, manufactures, rail 
are added ; also notes on Go) poe raphe, Ste. ot giving 


A. The present monetary standard of the Nations | 
of the World, 


| 


We 
BONDS of Western States f tor sale. Weare the same care as one 


B. Production of Gold and Silver in the ail 


from 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the world 

E. The Relative Value ef Gold to Silver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 

SENT PosT-PaLD ON APPLICATION, 

Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
office, in any sum at —as market rates, without 
nse for eominission 

d to all the details ‘of reste. bonda, 


~Aw at request, the proper bl powers 
of assigning and transferring bonds 
aD 


Our jong experience in handling Government 
Bonds, and our large and constant dealings, enable 
us to offer the best and most favorable terina to our 

mers. Every. detail of the business is sys- 
tony y arranged and has our personal super- 
on. 


and will 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit eS ravelers, 
PAYABLE Is IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHILA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 

OUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES een 
rate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
Companies haying lines under construction, 


oe 8 purchased or 
NANCIA GOTIATIO coxnducted for 
owne and and for Railroad 


Com other orpors 
‘CONDUCT THE: TH FIN, ANOIAL REORGAN- 
IZA Companies and Co 
tions whose property is in the hands of vers or 
ILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 

RITI LES on Commission 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 

vert them into interest-paying in 
other information “furnished on ap- 

plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


—" 


eserve for reinsurrance............. 
serve am le for all other claims... 
apital in in 


938.719 41 
et for or future decline df any)" 


Company wots ite _busipess under the 


Cyrus Prox, Seo’y G T.- HORE. Pres’t. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


Buy your Holiday Presents Now. 


WHAT IS BETTER THAN A 


PERFECT TIME-KEEPER? 


PRICE Guaranteed to he Exactly as Represented. 


Watches are advertised at 22.00 and upwards. To get a relia- 
ble low-priced Watch has always been a diftic ult matter. The 


Manufactéred with countzy has been flooded with cheap Watches—some vod, 
some fair, many worse than worthiess- acon stant annoyance to 
their owners. Everbyody wants a Watch, and mnost want a 
worth cheap one. Any oie knows thi it there must be a limit to the 
cheapness of a Watch that will keep time; the cheapest Watch 
$s BS @ SS must have aspring and yearing or train, must have a face and 
hands, and the whole must be enclosed in a case. Of course, if 
these parts are serviceable, no matter where they are 
made, there must be a point below which the cost can- 

not go. 


lit lt > ps es We have tried to meet the want of a good, re- 

liable, well-finished, low-priced VTime-piece, and 
offer our Watch, which is manufactured for and 
can only be obtained from us, as one that will 


give perfect satisfaction to all who do not wish 
to pay a high price. It is an open-face witch, 
of unusual strength and durability, case nickle- 
plated on German siiver, works covered with a 
glass crystalto keep out the dust, 1! jewels; dial 
white, with second-hand; crystal strong, tuick, 
flat, with the new bevel edges; case strong, 200d 
looking and weight 4%, ounces; stem-winders and 


stem-setters ; no key required. 

All the parte are carefully adjusted and put to- 
gether with the care of a watch costing $100, and 
we confidently assert that no better watch can be 
purchased for double its price. 

The cut is an exact representation of the movement. 

Price $10 Each. Every Watch Warranted. 
Refer to the editor of this, or any other New York paper, 
as to our responsibility. 


CUMMINCS & CO. 
Correspondence Solicited. 38 DEY STREET, NEW YORK, 


IMPROVEMENTS---NEW STYLES---NEW CATALOGUE. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 


Whoee cabinet or parlor organs have woli HIGHEST HONORS AT EVERY ONE of is Great Wor!d’s Industria 
Exhibitions for Fourteen Years (being the only American organs which have been found worthy of such at 
apy), have eff. more and greater practically valuable improvements in their Organs in the 
Inst year any similar period since the first. introduction of this instrument by them, twenty years 
w offering or anset higher ande nlarge capac : also, popuiar mee- 


dia aller styviese oved quality, and at lewer prices: 4, $60 and upwards. 
diam an rus TRATED CATALOGUE. S6pP., Ato., is now ready fully deseribing 


Kan more than 100 styles of Orran-. This, with met prices oe yh ircilars containing nine h inf tion ebout 
organs ch will be useful to every one ure hasin g willbe freen aid. 
Address M & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont oston ; 46 E. 14th St., New York; or 146 V 

bash Ave., Chicago. 
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HTHISIC, by eminent I 
8 to siton my shel ur 


D. LANGELL'S ASTHMA: CATA 


d receiving no benefit, I AS ry 
myself by compounding roots a ¢(Pbe and inhaling the medicine thus obtained. I fortanately discovere. 
ASTHM CATARRH Warranted to relieve the most stubborn case of Asthma 
patientc down torest and sleep comfortably. Any person not fully sat stied 
ates using one- third of a box can ren gn the ‘semesinda r to the proprietor and the money wi!! be refunded, or 
send me your address for a trial pa —_ FREE CHARGE. Should your druggist not keep the remev, } 
can sendit by mail on of CHARGE. by all Druggists. Address D. LANGELL, Pre- 
etor, Wooster, Ohio, or A Ty IMGs Manayer, 46 Astor House Offices, New York City. 
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CEO. A. CLARKE, 
SOFT. FINISH 


. 


747 Broadway, Upstairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 


PARLOR BEDK, &c., &c. PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 
TERM in ART DESIGNS IN OU’ OUTLINE 
pon s tweive payments or special term:. THIS SILK HAS HASA SOFT SOFT FINISH; 
Nir goods aa net prices if paid for in four payments WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 
J. B-. McoNAB, Manager. IN WORKING, 
AND IS DURABLE 


HOLDERS, CASES, « 


THE CALLI- GRAPHIC P..N, 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER 
ink for several days’ wri 
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MABIE, TODD & BA?)}, 
180 » New York. 
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CATARRH' 
PRACTICAL ETIQUETTE, 
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Rev. T.P. CHILDS, Trov, | 
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ent. a Bow Gua. with Globe RMORE’S ARTIFICIAL EAK BRUe 


A 
As invented and worn by him perfeetly restoring the: 
hearing. Entirely deaf forthirty years,hefhears with them, 
even whispers, distinctly. re not obser and 
- main in Aap sition without aid. Descriptive Cireular free, 
deha Garmore, 5.W. Cor. 5th & Kace Sts., Cincinzata, 0. 


OPE™:-DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


Y RESTORE THE HEARING 
nd perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, Bat imvisible te others. 
All nversation and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to Send for 
escriptive circular with testimonials. A 
H.P. K. PECK & CO,. 853 _ 853 Broadway, New York. 
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KY mail 


Sight Metal - Pointed A 
complete for hunting Price, i 
Desvers to any part of the U. S., 


ws, Fishing Tackle, lots ‘bings 
for sp*rt and making money with, : ee to 
all who write for it. 
EDW. M. WRIGH 
Box 31, Bremen, Marshall Co., In Hana. 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


ve Pills make New Rich 

the entire system in three months. Any p @son 
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NEW JP RSEY INDUSTRIES. = 


SNew 
Cabinet Organs and Lofortes. 
borders upon the line of the D.. L. & W.R.R., 
one of the great trunk railroads leading to 
the West and Northwest, lies Washington, a 
thriving young city whose rise in the world is 
directly attributable to one man and his en- 
ormous manufactory, which stands in full 
view of all trains passivg that place. This 
mzn is the Hon. Daniel F. Beatty, Mayor of 
Washington, well known to our readers from 
his frequent advertisements. His factory is 
a maminoth affair, having aspace of three 
acres within its walls and using an adjoining 
space of cleven acres for the storage of lum- 
ber, ete. He is one of the most responsible 
men in the State, and all wh. deal with him 
ean depend upon obtaining not only superior 
instruments but those lowest in price, as 
they are made by the most economical system 
and by the most improved machinery. Ten 
years ago Mr. Beatty was poor, obscure, and 
plowing barefoot upon the hillsides of Hun- 
terdon County, New Jersey; to-day he stands 
a brilliant example of what honesty, industry 
and thrift will do. Read his great offer in 
this iseue. Send him your order early or 
write at once for his Latest [Illustrated Cata- 
logue (Holiday Fdition). 


Gro. Kryrs’ Sons & Co., 349, 351 and 353 


Fighth Avenue, New-York, have issued a 
catalogue and price list for Fall and Wirter 
season 2. This pataphiet coutains an 


inicligence with regard 
lhevery Womnan wants 
usctul in deciding upon what 
ehe will wear. \ lurge variety of dresses are 
shown with full descriptions and prices. 
Underwear, sentlemen’s goods, gloves, stock- 
ings, and u great variety of similar 
articles are described, and a glance through 
the pages will tempt readers to look in upon 
an establishment which offers many 
inducements, to customers or, if they cannot 
eall in person, to order their goods by mail 
in accordance with the very complete ar- 
rangemeuts which the Messre. Keyes have de- 
vised for their patrons. 
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dress Ww 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL. 

Messrs. N. W. Aver & Son, the Philadel- 
phia advertising agents, Lave issued their 
newspaper annual for the year 1881. It is a 
large and well printed volume, containing a 
carefully prepared list of all newspapers and 
periodicals published in the United States 
end Canada, with full information regarding 
them. Any one who is interested in the peri- 
odical literature of the day will find it full of 
useful and interesting suggestions, while to 
the editor or advertiser it must be a valuable 
compendium. Nothing indicates so strik- 
ingly the diffusion of general news and the 
wide circulation which the newspaper has 
obtained in this country as the closely 
printed columns of this book of over 700 


pages. 


There will be a public behalf of The 
New York Christian Home for Intemperate Men at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, corner Broadway and 
Mth St..on Mondey, Nov. l4th, at 7:45 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, President of the Home, 
will Preside. 

A statement of the work will be made by the 
Resident Manaver, Mr. Chas. A. Bunting, and ad- 
dresses will be made by Kev. H. ©, Potter, D.D., 
Rev. S. TIrenweus Prime, D.D., and Rev. Wm, M. 
_ Taylor, D.D. There will also be short addresses 
‘rom members of the Home. 


THERE Is Morv STRENGTH restoring power in a 
) cent bottle Of Parker's Ginger Tonic than in a 
bushel of malt or a gailon of ilk. As an appetizer, 
blood purifier and kidney corrector, there is nothing 
like it, and oeeade find it a wonderful invigorant 
for mind apd body. See ether column, 


FapEeD oR GRAY Harr cradually recovers‘its youth- 
fulcolor and luster by the use of Parker’s Bal- 
sain, an elerant dressing, admired for ita purity and 
ri ume. 
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PATENT 
Adjustable Chair. 
With Thirty Changes of Po- 
sition. 
Parlor, Library 
Inv alid Chair, 
Chi 


nessa, strength 


simplicity, an: 

comfort. ood 

shipped to any ad 

[READING POSITION. d C.0.D. Send 
stam: for Circular ; quote Chnstian Un- 
ion. The soo kd jus, Chair Mfg. Co., 


Broadway, 


Vor. XXIV., No. 19. 
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for Menor Boys 
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ato order, do not fail to | 
} send. for our Catalogue. 
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ARTISTIC TAPESTRY 


Wall 


CEILING DECORATIONS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 
SEVENTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 29th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Now that the element of coloring and 
decorative effect is entering so largely into 
even the pictures which adorn our rooms, 
with the purpose of developing the effect of 
ancient tapestries and rich hangings, it is all 
the more important that the walls should 
correspond with and aid the general effect. 


These tapestry effects have been especially 
regarded in the new patterns brought out by 
Fr. Beck & Co., who have recently added 
to their large Twenty-ninth Street Factory 
the adjoining corner of Seventh Avenue, 
where they have on hand the best foreign and 
domestic productions, and are prepared to 
make goods to order in any style that may be 
wanted. 


Besides their original designs by the best 
artists at home and abroad, this firm will re- 
produce, with absolute fidelity, the most ex- 
pensive fabrics of European design and man- 
ufacture, which they sell often at half the 
prices of im_ orted goods. 


Some of these papers repreduce the effects 
of the old Venetian or Dutch Leathers. Their 
effect, with their quaint, antique patterns, 
especially when used in an apartment fur- 
nished with dark woods, is extremely rich. 
The same may be said of a similar class of 
papers which produce the effect of oxidized 
metals. Another novelty is a genuine velvet, 
so attached to a paper backing that it can be 
put upon the wal! with the facility of the most 
ordinary wall hanging. 

The ordinary ‘‘ velvet’’ papers, so-called, 
are handsome; but thisis not an imitation, 
and anyone who wants his walls hung with 
real velvet can now obtain the article he 
needs at a cost not disproportionate to the 
effect produced. 

A visit to their factory will repay any one 
who has in mind the subject of interior deco- 
ration, which they carefully attend to in all 
its branches. 


mslans 


FOR 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 


Catalogue and Price-List sent on application to | 


8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


Granité lronware 


FOR 


Kitchen & Household Use. 


The granite coating is an insoluble glaze, with | 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitritied under in- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is adinired | 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the | 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, | | 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- | 
some and serviceable in the world. 


} 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


| 
Hardware and House-furnishing Trade: 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


- Itisa practical and ewift 
vehicle, adapted to every- 


y. Asa means of gaining 
health and pleasure it has 

ow using it make 
their’ pastoral 
Send 3-cent stamp fcr cat- 
. alogue to 


aj The Pope M’f'g Co. 
Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BEST IN THE WORLD’ 


FRONT E END: | 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
ears Of service. 


FOR HO HOME 


AND CHA PEL. 


Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equal fidelity, and 
Years of experience 
prove this to be best for seller and buyer. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vermont, 


ASK OURSTOREKEEPER FOR 


WASTE SEWING SILK ... . . 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 


A 36-page phlet, giving rules and designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and ts, etc., will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Si te. Postige stamps 
received as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
462 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St. Philad’a. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consuamptives and people 
who have weak or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s ‘Cure for 
It cured 


Consumption. 
thousands. 
ed one. 
It is the best couch syrup. 

Soldeverywhere. 25c.&81. 


Vanila Chocolate 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


EX-SOLDIERS 


sample 
of that wonderful paper, The World & Soldier 
published at W ngton, D.C. It contains of 
the War, Camp Life, Scenes from the Battlefiel and 
a thousand things of interest to our coun de 
- Itisthe great soldiers’ paper. It contains ail the 
wR and Instructions relating to Pensions and Boun- 
8 for soldiers and their rs. Every ex-soldier 
should enrol] his name or 


weekly ree. or 
& Seo free D.C 


CHICKERING 


THE VICTOR tae vist rrery.seves 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have alwa received ae 
H hest Award for their 10 ToucH,” 
INGING QUALITY.” ‘‘DELicAcY and 
oF Tong,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano- Forte. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and lith Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting | 
inward and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad- 
dress Dr. OC. AUG. GREGORY, 
Weat Thirty- Afth Strest. 


'P pays to sell our Hand-Printin 
Cireulare free G.A never & 


Rubber Stamps 
re , Cleveland» | 


answeringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and | 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


 PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor 
. No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York, 
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FS A Long experience both in | 
England and America has | 
sroved that it is no mere | 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
¥ Sold by Grocers everywhere. | 
\ . W. BAKER & CO., | 
| 
| 
OF LOUNgS, COMDIN 


_ Nov. 9, 1881. 


HK CHRISTIAN UNION. 457 


ae DANTEL F. BEATTY 


15 OCTAVE REEDS. 
The most successful house in the World. 


ONLY 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


This Magnificent CABINET Organ 


With an elegant Stool, Book and Music, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at Washing- 


Only $63.00 


Satisfaction guaranted or money 
refunded after one year’s use. 


SPECIFICATIONS, as follows: 


© 


WASHINGTON, NJ NY tone, 4 Manual Sub-Bass., ft. & RECENT ADVERTISEMENT 


6 ft. tone. 6 Saxaphone 8 ft. tone 
7 Viol dt Gamba. 8 ft. tone. Diapason, 8 ft. 


— tone. 8 Viola Dolce, 4ft. tone. 10 Grand Ex 


Forte. 23 Grand Organ Knee 
Knee 5 


ressione. 11 French Horm, 8 ft. tone. 12 Ha rosewood three unisons, 

> satty’s ma ess iron frames, atoo 
Echo, to 29T.5O ; catalogue prices, to #1,000; 
ft tone. 17 Voix Celeste, 8ft.tone. 18 Vio-| S8tisfaction guaranteed or mone 6 refunded, after one year’s 
lina, 4 ft. 19 Vox Jubilante, Sft. 20 Piccalo,| Use; ianofortes, $1285 to prices, 
4ft, 21 Coupler Harmonique. 22 Orchestral dard pianofortes o 
ao Knee Stop. Beatty’ scabinet organs, cathedral, chure h, rior, 
@30 upward; visitors weleome ; free ca carriage meets pas- 


BEWARE! Do not think of buying an) cengers, illustrated vatal pas 
Organ that does not contain) gress or cal] on DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey.”’ 


AGENTS WANTED, 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS WS: 


SUNLIGHT AND SHABOW 


John B. 


best book to make money on ever offered to you. 
It is the fastest selling book ever publish: "L For Pathos, Spicy 
Humor, and Thrilling Interest it is wit! out a peer. Ministers 
say “God Speed it.” Everyone Jauzhs and cry: over it 

Tens of Thousands are now Waiting for it. Itisthe “booming” 

book for Agents. (7 45th thowand in press. 1000 Agents 
wanted, men and women. Now is the harvesttime. Exclusive 


tory, iven. C 7° Send for Circulars ta 
EMING TON & cul, Martford, Conn. 


secre EMPIRE 


Just issued, by ablest Geoeray | scholar. County 
Maps of every State and Territory in vlors, every Ruil- 
road and Town beautifully illme; sated: Tells of Mining, 
Farming, Homestead, Railroad ana other Lands; Trans- 

rtation, Prices; Social. Educational and Religious ( 

ition; Nationalities re rese nted; Cl imate Soils, Produc 
Weees. all Trades and Profe ‘all Statistics; Areas; 
Rainfails ; Alaska. Texas and 


yy section, Sells 
& Co., No. 66 N. F ourth St et, Pha! Iphia, Pa. 
and Wanted 
£ for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
_§ Watche&. Liberal terms to active 
na agents. A single Watch sold be- 
factory prices. Watches sent 
jby express to be examined before 
paying money. Cutalogue free. 
N.H.\ te, Jeweler, New: ark, Ned. 


ay presents, square emer es, four very 


cover, boxed, 


niverse, as 
write for mammoth list ar testi monials ; ; 


ogue ( (holiday edition) free. 


an Octave Coupler, astop which doubles the 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


we 3 i) wer of the instrument. All of my Organs 
ee | | veit,, ‘This Organ isa triumph of the Organ (= IMPORTANT !!! .2 
The want it distinctly understood that Iam prepar- of ous NEW Che TEAS, Black, 
case {s Walnut, profusely ornamented] ed to offer to the F PRESENTS than ever to buy 86.00." sent by express charges paid, on 
with hand carving and expensivefancy vencers! ANOFORTES FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS than ever before. | 
sign extant. It has the best rubber Upright} Why buy Grand,Square and Upright Pianos and pay A Beautiful Oi] Chromo, Size 20x24, 
Bellows, with steel sprin ete. manufacturers such enormous profits. Before you 
sui lished metal ey the i decide to purchase a Piano elsewhere, stop ! Write of our lamented President : 
| par at once for valuable information. Tricksof the trade 
princess. here the cost comes in ; how GA 34 Ly Bb 
"(oD Prepaid, 31000 through agents—profits of from $500 to $700 
RS an Letters. re-/ made on a single sale. A $1140 Pianosold to one man 
——$_ = funded ana “ail reight c = if not) for $800, tohis neighbor, the same Piano precisely, will be mailed with every $6 order. 
= as represent ted. to for $950, toanother for Is this just ? Lhave N NJ 
wally of yand select in sant| one Price, no agents, sales are mace direct, my cat | at almost Hall Price, aid te 
New ‘Style No. ». 11000.- Dimensions 78 ins. ; Depth, |alogue has nofictitions prices—ONB PLICE ALL. | cil of 


)ins,; Length, 49 


among your friends. Ou #20 orders we deduet 


__ Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, Mew Jersey. | per cot yay al char es, and euclons 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


FINE TABLE GHINA and GLASSWARE 


Bronzes, Clocks, Plaques, Vases, &c. 


Especially selected by Mr. OVINGTON at the great sources of production in the Old World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250 and 252 FULTON and 110 CLARK STS., BROOKLYN, 
and 116 STATE ST., CHICAGO, Ill. 
Goods Delivered to New York, Jersey City, &c. 


1830. | TENDER FEET. 


HARDEN BE RGH & CO, dng 
McComber Patent Last 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 163 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, NY. 
ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE ani GOODS 


Furnages,, | Proves and Fire-Place Heaters, Open 
and = and 
put up gts —s moet workm ke n A large 
variety of Brass Fire Sets, C 


630 Fulton Street, Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. |TYRKISH & RUSSIAN 


174 B’ulton st., 


OGer end Large Btock of Choice and Oarefully 
ected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


BATHS, 
34 Clinton St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 

TU 

Ingrains, LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 
These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. | preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 


ALSO, ness, and kindred affections. They purify the 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMB UILNS, CORNICES, | blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 
SHAD cles an and d beantify tl the complexion. 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. JAMES THOMPSON | 


HARDENBERGH & WHoLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 


A. THOMPSON, on 


Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery | ana an omer cuorce BRANDS OF FLOUR. 


Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. ond 
OCH . 
WEDDING RECEPTIONS,|™ 
Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 


Selected Canned Goods 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF KINDS, 
Made D Truffled Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates a general assortment 0 
'| FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal Orders called for and promptly delivered. 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine Sasa 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &ic éc., on the _ 121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street. 
most reasonable terms. Those answering an Advertisement wit/ 
Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and confer a favor upon the Adrertiser and 
T Linen Publisher by staiing that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union, 


able 
ee” White or Colored Waiters sent as desired, 


The Great American Tea Co., 
JAS. y JOHNSON, (P. O. Box 289) 31 A AND 33 VESEY ST, __ N. i. ¥. 
GARFIELD Favorite portrait, from. & a 
LATE Negative by "Bierstadt, Artist, 
of New York, of which Gen. 
Garfield ordered over 2,000 copie + for personal use. 
OH N SON BROS. & C0. His last order was for 100, jmst ix fore his assassina- 
tion. Size, 16x21, $1 Superior to the finest steel 
plate. The pe ople want a Standard Portrait. 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR STH AVE. | AGENTS WANTED to sell it. 


Also his Life, by the 
Draper, of New York. PORTRAIT. 

LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. TREAT, 155 Broadway, N.Y. 

er ionth guaranteed 

‘ 00 to $250 to Agents every - 

SPECIAL AND ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS IN where eelling our new Silver Mould White Wire 


(Clothes Line. readily at ey very house. Sam 
ples free. Address GIRARD WIR E Phila., Pa. 


French Trimmed Bonnets AY paid male and female agents to aall 
tug petterus. Address with stamp, 
AND ROUND HATS. 


8S. Frost & Co., Biddeford, Maiue. 
FELT, BEAVER, PLUSH, SEAL,ANDVEL- 


AGEs Ww ANTED for the Best and Fastest 
se Pictorial Books and bihies. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishin Co. ‘Phil Pa. 


Gentleman’s Best Low-price iW ATCH 
VET UNTRIMMED fIATS AND $5 on earth FREE for sample cnr ts only Send 
BONNETS. name to Pennsylvania Watch Co., Philadelphia. 


RIBBONS, PLUSHES, SATINS, VELVETS, 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS. CHURC H EQUIPMENT. 


DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, LACES, 
FANCY GOODS, xe., &e., The Original and Genuine 


THAN HERETO-| BELL FOUNDERY® 


TA ere 1826. Bells for all pur . War- 
Satisfactory and Dura 


JAS. C. JOHNSON, West Tray. N 
52 RUE DU FAUBOU Mere BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


POISSONNIERE, PARIS. its of Pure € opper and Tin for Chure Nes 


~ 3, Fire Alarms, Farms, LL 


WARR ANTED. (‘atalogue sent 
J oO E S VANDUZEN TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY (Successors to Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, N.Y. 
man 


BAZAR given CHUNCA BELLS. Special 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER NUMBER, 
contains a full descriptive account of the 
INCOMING FASHIONS, [llustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, Illustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Llustrated, 
STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Illus- 
trated, 
COOKING RECEIPTS, &c., &c. 
Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cents per year. 
Special inducements to Clubs. Sen? f 
list of premiums, &c. 


a - 
The Great LIGHT, 

PRINK’S PF Reflectora cive 
the Moxt Powerful, the Softeat, 
Cheapest and the Beat L: ieht known 
for Chur: pes, Stores, Show Wind: ws, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Gallere 
ie3, The ratres, ‘pots,ete. New and 
gant designs. Sen Siz eof room, Get 
hureche 


Us! LON 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING C9. 


O. JONES, Publisher, 
175 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 


1199 BROADWAY, near 29th ¥. 
BRANCH | FULTON STREET, Brookly Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


OFFICES : NORTH FIGHTH Sr. Phitadelphia, is as a positive 
West BALTIMORE ST., Baltimore. ive and Cure fcr 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Drese Goods aud Gar- and Dyspe 


eu 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, ete., of all fo rary isa pe 
brics, and of the most elaborate sty! | afford tem rele 
dyed successfully without ripping a eaned Or | Mrs. B. F. Lee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “J am 


Gentlemen's Garments Clenned Dyed whole. ™ medicine loosened 
Curtains, Window Shades, Table Carpeta, | the first sle alt 


te.» cleaned or dyed. attainable skill and t | nig without cought ma. EY If your yur druggist does not 
and mort um- 

proved appliances, and having systematized anew | it, send for treatise aud to 
very department of our businese, we can confidentiy ee N ¥ 
best results and unusually prompt WAY, New 

f received and returned by express 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


Racine , 


Boat 4 
BOAT PUILDING. 
For 2c. will mail section 


Barrett Nephews & Co., 
5 & 7 JOHN ST... NEW YORK.’ 


ear and expenses - By showing construction. Catalogue graris. 
P.O. VICKERY, Me. THOMAS KANE & CO., Chicago, It, 
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